HERMANN THE CRIPPLE 


Jury 18, 1013—SeEprT. 24, 1054. 
H «= N the Cripple, Hermannus Contractus, as 


the poor little crumpled-up dwarf was surnamed, 

has never been placed on the Church’s official roll 
of sanctity. Yet so astonishingly clear-cut is his personality, 
and so bright and fresh and fragrant is the impression it 
creates, when you chance upon Berthold’s elogium in the one 
hundred and forty-third volume of Migne’s Zatin Patrology,' 
grim tome containing the crabbed literature of a most grim 
century, that I have not been able to resist the desire to 
recall to modern readers his pathetic life; and to share with 
others the welcome I felt extended to me by this inmate of 
God’s Household, who left its outer courts nine hundred years 
ago. 

I. 

Hermann was born when the world, which seemed so 
horrible, was really full of hope. The tenth century was 
over, and the year 1000 had passed by without the Last 
Day’s coming. It is true that St. Peter Damian had not yet 
written his Zider Gomorrhianus, an indictment of vice so terri- 
ble that it can scarcely now be read; but after all, from 999 
to 1003, Gerbert of Aurillac in Auvergne had held the Papal 
throne as Sylvester II., having passed to Rome by way of the 
sees of Rheims and of Ravenna, “ mounting always,” as he 
laughingly averred, “ with the letter R.’’ Most probably the 
greatest man of his time, he yet found himself hampered and 
all but paralyzed, not only by political miseries, but by the 
general fear of doing anything which surrounded, in popular 
instinct, the fateful thousandth year. And when he and the 
Emperor Otto III. died within a few months of one another, 
energies drooped yet lower. And all the while Michael 
Cerularius, in the East, was growing up towards his destiny 
of schism; and the dreadful pontificate of Benedict IX. re- 
introduced the horrors of an anti-pope. 

But keeping our eyes by preference, and also, I think, in 
accord with the true spirit of history, on that by which things 
live, and not on what they die of, it is our joy to see that 


1 And Monumenta rerum Germanic. I. 117. 
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Odilo of Cluny was already preparing the Benedictine Second 
Spring, that at the side of Gregory VI. (John Gratian) was 
already Hildebrand; that the year before Hermann’s birth, 
St. Romuald' had founded the Camaldolese hermits; and 
thus within the cripple’s lifetime St. John Gualbert sanctified 
Vallombrosa, and St. Bruno himself was born.? During it, 
too, thrones were held by a St. Stephen of Hungary, a St. 
Henry of Germany, a St. Edward the Confessor of Eng- 
land, of whose family was Scotland’s queen, St. Margaret. 
And Hermann’s death year was that, too, of St. Leo IX., 
whose treasurer was Hildebrand, though nearly twenty years 
went by before that saint and hero was to reach the papal 
throne. 

But it is not of Popes and Kings I propose to speak. On 
July 18, 1013, a son was born to Wolfrad, count of Altshau- 
sen, in Swabia, and his wife Hiltrud. They had been married 
in 1009, and had altogether fifteen children, of whom one, 
Werinhar, died in 1052 in Palestine. But again, not of 
crusaders, nor of the great ecclesiastics and noblemen whose 
names jostle one another in this genealogy, do I wish to write. 

Their son Hermann was most horribly crippled and, in- 
deed, deformed, “in the outer man,” says his friend and 
biographer, Berthold, for in soul he was, as his name’s quaint 
etymology seemed to indicate, Aeros magnus, a valiant mighty 
man, and in genius even so wide and vast, as in body he was 
‘“‘contracted”’ and confined. For the little boy’s limbs were 
so hideously contorted that he could not move himself from 
this place to that; could scarcely sit, even, in the chair they 
fashioned for him-; even his fingers were all but too weak and 
knotted to write; even his mouth, it seems, was deformed, 
and his lips and tongue formed words barely to be under- 
stood. 

In pagan worlds the child would have been exposed upon 
the mountains and would have perished. It is true that the 
innocence of children, their playfulness, their promise, from 
time to time had set a halo round about them; but these were 
exterior gifts, or at least needed some sort of exterior, bodily 
value to recommend them. The obviously useless, physically, 
were a disgrace to parents and an annoyance to the State. 
Only the new Christian doctrine of the supernatural value 
of each soul, so utterly could revise the pagan estimate that 


1 See Upon God’s Holy Hills : The Guides, I. p. 50. 
? Op. sit., pp. 47—87. 
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it gave even natural affection its due freedom, and allowed 
parents to love, and bade them tend, without repining or re- 
sentment, even those who had nothing of strength or beauty 
to make them valuable. And it is plain that in great tender- 
ness and care was this child brought up; ever was he to love, 
and brood over, home and kindred. At least, it was dreamed, 
he should be /eught. Very narrowed was the stream of 
immemorial Catholic culture in those days, but it ran strong, 
and “learning” was esteemed. In Germany, it is true, the 
taking over of: that culture was especially laborious: it was 
a Latin culture: it came by way of missionaries: it had never 
been non-Christian. Therefore, from the outset one may note 
that there is give and take; the singularly special and, in 
time, quite beautiful spirit of early German literature is due 
to this mating of two very different temperaments. Raban 
Maurus, of Mainz, though all available Latin culture was his, 
gave a strong impetus to its Germanization; and from his 
lifetime onwards the popular German versions of the Gospels 
were appearing and German sermons were preached; Wala- 
frid Strabo was his pupil; and Notker of St. Gall, who died 
in 1022, formed quite a school of translators, and himself 
did good work on Vergil, Terence, parts of Aristotle, even, 
Boethius and the Scriptures. Scarcely a name of import 
among Latin or (they declare) Greek authors, was unknown 
to these students who were also teachers; and not alone the 
monasteries—St. Gall, Fulda, Reichenau (to which I come 
back below)—wrestled grimly with that huge task, and 
formed historic libraries; but schools moved about with 
Emperors, and Duke Bruno, brother of Otto I. and Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, did not disdain to act too as professor, 
and read, his biographer Ruotger tells, even comedies with a 
seriousness almost terrible in its determination to learn rather 
than be amused.! 

Hermann’s parents could bring him into contact with all 
of this that they might choose; but the tragedy was that the 
child seemed dull in wit no less than helpless in body: no 
more complete example could be found of what the modern 
method would ticket as “deficient.”” Well, what did that 
benighted generation do? They sent him to a monastery; 
and they prayed. What happened? Had the monks in those 


1 The nun Hrotswitha of Gaudusheim had for Abbess Otto’s niece, who 
introduced her to the classics. Hrotswitha proceeded to write all sorts of legends, 
in rhyming hexameter, lives of saints, deeds of Emperors, and six pious 
comedies deliberately formed on Terence as a model. 
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grim Carolingian walls a system too? Had they, too, insight, 
patience, tenderness, skill in wise experiment?. Did they, too, 
apply some “ psycho-therapeutic ”’ to the small seven-year-old 
most helpless inmate of their colony? Or, must the Super- 
natural, after all, take the credit? Perhaps both that and 
this are true. Intimately they cared for him; and gener- 
ously God co-operated. For certain it is, that the back- 
ward brain developed; Hermann became a student, then a 
scholar, and had joy in his scholarship, and found that his 
learning interfered no whit with his love of God. 

I have no space nor wish to prophecy. Yet may I surmise 
that the astounding advance made in the scientific treatment 
of the mentally defective will be ten thousand times more 
rapid, when the healing power of religion be once more taken 
into full account? The tendency is, I think, to recognize 
that this is so. Those to whom religion already stands for 
something, are encouraged to use it. Its “ pragmatic” value 
can no longer be ignored. And of religions, the Catholic has 
shown itself here of unmistakably special power. Those 
who have it, are envied; have, more than most, a hope on 
their horizon. It is then, something, that the doctors should 
encourage them to act as if it were true. Yet that is not 
enough. That encouragement will be but half-hearted and, 
in a sense, not wholly honest. But there is here the dawn of 
a wish that faith might turn out true; and with the most 
timid aspiration of the heart, God finds excuse to work. Nay, 
involved in the history, at the very roots, of such aspiration, 
is not His Grace already active? God, says Augustine, is 
master of first impulses; never is He second in the field. 
If but the modern movement to s/udy mind goes far and deep 
enough, and results be truly registered, it well may be that 
men will pass from the recognition of the unique value of 
religion, to the acknowledgment that what is so useful must 
in itself be true; and that so strong an ally cannot be mere 
illusion. 


II. 


To the Benedictine monastery, then, of Reichenau, Her- 
mann was sent in 1020, and there remained till his death 
in 1054.! 

' I do not enter into minute discussions as to whether, for example, he first 
went to St. Gall; nor whether he left Reichenau for brief spaces, and the 
like, Substantially his life was spent in that monastery, and Hermannus 
Augiensis is his accredited title. 
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The monastery of Reichenau existed before Charlemagne, 
though through his donations and his successors’ it became 
rich. It was built on the lovely little island, some three miles 
long by one, which lies on the western arm of lake Constance 
where the Rhine runs strong towards Schaffhausen. It has 
been pointed out that the high road passed, on the shore 
opposite, to Italy, and that by this Italian and Greek, Irish 
and Icelandic travellers, even, passed and re-passed. Great 
scholars went to that school: Walafrid Strabo lived there 
from 839 to 849; it had famous abbots; and Bernon, under 
whom Hermann lived, was not the least learned or well- 
known. It had, even, its school of painting: on the walls of 
St. Georg’s Kirche, in its village of Oberzell, a tenth-century 
painting, perhaps unique, survives; and others, from the early 
eleventh, are in St. Peter's Church at Niederzell. It must 
be clearly felt, that for all the grim architecture of the Caro- 
lingian churches with which the Emperors glorified the dis- 
trict, and their all-but fortress-walls and heavy towers, 
something of the gentler spirit of the scenery of the Unter- 
see floated through the cells and corridors; and it is hard 
to doubt that many an artist-brother lived there with the 
heart, if not yet the hand, of Fra Angelico. 

In particular, I would not have it fancied for a moment 
that Hermann of Reichenau, the assiduous student, was a 
crabbed recluse, oppressed by his surroundings and his learn- 
ing. The official picture of the medizval scholar, grown 
blind upon his parchments; heart shrivelled; brain tortured, 
fevered, full of dreams fantastic because monastic, is bad 
enough. But from Alcuin on, from Bede, the qualities of 
charm, of gentleness, of humour, are to be found by those who 
choose to read. Professors and writers, then too, were 
assuredly to be found, who were harsh and headstrong, bitter- 
tongued, arrogant-minded, simmering in solitary cell till they 
exploded noisily in classroom or on paper. Such, no doubt, 
was a Ratherius, student under Otto’s brother Bruno. But 
not such was Hermann. This man, unable to walk, to sit, 
to lie properly; who can never once in his life have been 
comfortable; eager to write, and with fingers that scarce 
served him; full of ideas, and having to stammer them out 
by means of “barely intelligible sounds,“ Hermann then 
gathers round himself all the adjectives you might least ex- 
pect. Much of his biographer’s Latin is hard to be quite 
sure about: but here there is no possibility of a mistake. 
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/ucundus; pleasant, sociable, you may say. Amabilis, bene- 
volus: kind, easy to talk to; Aéilarissimus, always laughing. 
Homo sine querela nihil humani a se alienum putabat. What 
exactly does Berthold mean? That none complained of him? 
or he of none? I think, that he didn’t criticize. It was 
enough for him, that a thing was human for it to interest 
him, better even than for Terence, and for him to feel 
brotherly towards it. And yet, a hint is not lacking of the 
effort which so often, surely, must have been there beneath 
the brightness! Tota alacritate festivus: he made haste to 
be cheerful: you don’t comment thus upon a cheerfulness, 
which a man just slips into! MHumeanitatis omnifariae conatu 


— “by an effort to be . . .” what, in this German-Latin, can 
humanitas have precisely meant? I believe a word of all-but 
slang best renders it! “to be thoroughly decent.” “‘A real 


good sort,” as they say. Well, by an effort then to be just 
that, “ he showed himself considerate and adaptable to every- 
one, so much so, that ‘making himself all things to all men,’ 
everybody loved him.’’ What a picture to stand suddenly 
out of the old book, in the ntidst of learned discussions about 
dates, and dissertations on the Astrolabe! And to realize 
that it is /rue; that such a man once lived,—and still lives!: 
For ‘hat man is no ghost, nor mere recorded name, nor 
prisoned in his far eleventh century; it is impossible not to 
feel friends with the poor twisted little dwarf, “ always 
happy,” never once unkind, “ thoroughly decent” and adapt- 
able; so full of such sound humanity! <4 omnibus ama- 
éatur; and not we, to-day, can deny him our affection. 

Hermann, then learnt mathematics, Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic, and perhaps because of this last instrument of 
research was able to make the first contribution, we are told, 
of moment by an European upon the subject of Astrolabes. 
I am as ignorant as can be of everything about Astrolabes. 
I know you measured altitudes of heavenly bodies with them, 
but I don’t want to do that, though Hermann did. I read his 
treatise for a penance, and couldn’t understand a word of 
it. Anyhow, I doubt if it throws light upon his character, 
though certainly he prefixed to it a charming little letter, 
written, doubtless, to Berthold: 


Hermann, the uttermost of Christ's poor ones, and of amateur 
philosophers a follower more slow than donkey—yes, than snail— 
to his dear B. eternal health in the Lord.—Numbers of my friends 
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have constantly asked me to try to describe the system of the 
Astrolabe more fully and more clearly, because contemporary 
treatises are confused, and therefore difficult, and in fact very 
fragmentary. Hitherto I kept evading this, partly through ignor- 
ance, and partly through the laziness that is, alas, my boon com- 
panion. At last, owing most of all to your urgency, as far as 
my lumpish laziness gave me leave, I have put a limp and hesi- 
tating hand to the work which, like untruthful craftsmen, I said 
I had “postponed.” I haven't attended to a graceful style, 
or to pretty phrases, but just to explaining a very complicated 
business. I have obeyed you, in my rash ignorance! and if I 
have made mistakes, let the charity and kindness of my friends; 
who urged me to it, be indulgent, and put down the bad results 
to their own zeal, which did not hesitate to lay so sore a burden 
on so weak a back.—But you, you, my heart’s beloved, whatever 
others may think when they read what I have written, accept 
gratefully, as a friend should, the simple account I offer of the 
system of the aforesaid instrument; so that if I find later on 
that anything in the theory of it has interested you, I shall be 
keen—if only I have time—to work it out with you as far as I 
am able, 


But two facts interest me; first, that Hermann made 
Astrolabes no less than clocks and musical instruments! Not 
he consented to be conquered by crippled fingers! No doubt 
his fellow-monks assisted him; but make them he did, and 
was, says Berthold, imgeniosissimus, “‘ very clever”’; and that 
shows, once again, his will fo express himself, and his 
courageous versatility. The other fact is, that he liked look- 
ing at the stars. You might, I suppose, look at stars in a 
spirit of pure mathematics, as Plato hoped to do, and “ get 
rid’ of the celestial diaper of blue and silver, and contem- 
plate “motion as such,” and relativity. . . . But I would 
rather think that Hermann watched the stars more as Kant 
watched them, or still better, as St. Ignatius did—and that 
he so watched them is made likely by what I shall have to 
say of the spirit in which he read his Cicero—and that his soul, 
so sensitive to all that was human, could not possibly have 
remained untouched by the “austere silences of night,” 
“night, and her austere stars’”—as Lucretius, with sudden 
solemn thrill, twice interrupts his philosophy to call them. 

But besides this, he wrote on music. For another penance, 
I read his treatise upon music. Here indeed I felt he was 
nearer where Plato would have had him, and tolerating, 
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merely, the “ twanging strings,” till he should be able to rest 
on the pure theory of the relationships of sounds. However, 
he becomes singularly practical ! 


We have to realize [he writes] that the whole point of Music is 
that we should construct a science of composing a reasonable 
tune, of judging a tune correctly, and singing it properly. The 
true musician may be said to be the man who can do these three 
things. Not but what we may think well of a man who, though 
he cannot compose, cam competently criticize. But the blind 
ruck of singers pays attention to the third point only, I mean, 
to singing, or rather, to howling, giving heed to nobody’s ideas, 
accepting nobody’s opinion. [They never ¢hink, but concentrate 
on noise . . .] Yet idle is the song, when the singer's thought 
is out of harmony with his voice! Either such men are wrong; 
or wrong is that divine Wisdom, which (since in It are hidden 
all treasures of wisdom and of knowledge). has desired that 
It should be sung to wisely, by the inspired knowledge of this 
art also. But how can a man sing wisely, if he is ignorant of 
all I have been saying? who mixes up trope with trope, and 
to whom loud voice is everything! Herein you will be right in 
rating such as lower and clumsier than donkeys, who after all 
make a deal more noise, but never mix up braying with bellow- 
ing! Miserableidiots! No one tolerates grammatical mistakes : 
yet the rules of grammar are artificial. In Music, which springs 
pure from nature, everyone not only fails to correct his faults, 
but actually defends them! 


He begs his readers not to imagine that he has written for 
philosophers, but for simple folk like himself; but for all 
that there is one little passage in which you see suddenly into 
his soul. You know with what innumerable rules music came 
in Germany to be hedged round, and how David in the 
Meistersinger drove Walther to distraction by his lists of 
‘modes ” in which you had to sing, each with its proper name. 
There are, Hermann insists, right ways of doing things, in 
music as in all else; if you practise hard, you will recognize 
a “trope” when you hear it. But find a mame for it .. .? 
Express the inner meaning of the sounds in a word . . .? 
(As a coat may be named white, or black: this animal or that 
be said to neigh, bleat, croak, or bark.) No; that, you can- 
not! You can call a style of music Dorian, Lydian, accord- 
ing as the Dorians or Lydians used it most; or even “ melan- 
choly,” “voluptuous,” quite in general. “I can put,” he 


says, ‘more meaning into those words than I could into 
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others.” But the essential spirit, the vis, of what the music 
means—the special names for ¢az he has not found, nor can 
find. “ Mysterious depths herein of Music!” he cries, in one 
of his rare exclamations. “Depths in some small degree 
laid open to the thought, but incapable of expression save by 
some such superficial words as these!” 

Now it is not altogether certain that Hermann wrote the 
Salve Regina, nor its exquisite plain-chant melody. But if 
he did, what a poet! what a musician! and that men thought 
he could have, felt he must have, is already a noble crown.! 

As befitted his time he wrote a little on ethics, and com- 
posed a small book called On the Vices, to which Berthold 
attaches the really astonishing adjective ivcundulus. It was 
a “pleasant” or “agreeable” or “amusing” little book! 
What is one to think? Possibly, that just as the devil was, to 
the Middle Age, half comic, so the absurd side of wrong- 
doing, the element that makes faults seen—not flatteringly 
heroic, not attractively tragic, but ridiculous, was what most 
struck him, and what he dwelt upon. And when we are told 
this pamphlet was addressed to nuns . . .!_ In an enclosed 
life, most of all, it may be wise not to take one’s self too seri- 
ously. A little chaffing of one’s soul, a smile at the petty 
vanities, insincerities, pomposities, irascibilities in which 
one catches one’s self out, may be a far more effective cor- 
rection than a grave admonishment. 

But what Hermann became famous for was his Chronicon, 
or history from Christ’s birth to his own day. It rested prob- 
ably, in its earlier parts, upon general and quite accessible 
documents, and perhaps on a state chronicle of Swabia. But 
what is noticeable is that for his own times he must have 
rested upon hearsay evidence, carefully collected; and 
experts declare that herein he has shown himself astonishingly 
accurate and has contributed really original, yet objective 
work, which proved at once a model and a source for his suc- 
cessors. It is a new pleasure to watch the crippled monk, 
peering forth from his island cell, keenly alert and interested 
in all that concerned the wider life outside, not repining nor 
chafing, not cynical or supercilious, Ailarissimus, benevolus, 


1 He certainly wrote and set to music rhythmic lessons of the saints; 
Berthold mentions several: but I do not think he says anything of the Salve; 
nor of the Alma Redemptoris, which, too, is ascribed to him. Perhaps they 
seemed too short, and he could not foresee their destiny. 
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watching and recording, constructing a true perspective, and 
in all things seeing God. 

For of that his death-bed suffers us not to doubt. I leave 
Berthold to relate it. 


Ill. 


Now when at length the lovingkindliness of God was deign- 
ing to free his holy soul from the tedious prison of this world, 
he was attacked by pleurisy, and for ten days was almost con- 
stantly in terrible agony under its deadly onslaught. At last, 
one day, very early in the morning, after the celebration of 
Mass, I, whom beyond the others he counted his close friend, 
went to his sick bed and asked him if he felt a little better. 
“Do not ask me about that,” he answered; “not about /hat, 

. . Let me tell you about something which has given me great 
confidence. Listen carefully. I shall certainly die very soon. 
I shall not live: I shall not recover. And so to you and to all 
my friends I commend, earnestly as never before, my sinful 
soul. Well, for the whole of this night, I was caught into a 
kind of ecstasy, and I felt as though I were reading, and then 
re-reading, Tullius Cicero’s Hortensius, working through it quite 
wide-awake, and remembering and understanding it as well as 
we do the Our Father, and then, as though I were similarly 
reading what I still intended to write upon the Vices, and much 
else, with the sense and the very words in my mind as though 
I had already written it out. And under the impression and 
strong inspiration of that reading, the whole of this present 
world, and all that belongs to it, yes, this mortal life itself has 
become mean and wearisome, and on the other hand the world 
to come, that shall not pass, and that eternal and immortal 
life have become so unspeakably desirable and dear, that all 
these transitory things I count as emptiness and nothingness, 
and hold them light as thistle down. I am tired of living.” 

I was stunned by his story of what he had seen, and—who 
can blame me, since so dear a friend and so great a master was 
leaving me?—melted wholly into tears and uttered agitated cries, 
and, J] confess, kept no proper control of my own self. After 
a time he quite indignantly upbraided me; trembling, and look- 
ing at me sideways with puzzled eyes: “ Heart's beloved,” said 
he: “Do not weep, do not weep for me. You ought to dance 
for joy, and congratulate me. Take my writing tablets; and 
first of all diligently and accurately write out what yet remains 
in them to be written; and then, commend it to anyone who 
may care for it. And by remembering daily that you too are 
to die, prepare yourself with all your energy and effort for the 
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selfsame journey, for, on some day or hour, you know not when, 
you shall follow me forth, me, your dear dear friend." And 
on these words he ceased. 

As the days went by, the illness followed its normal course 
and grew worse—worse till he came to the very end. And then, 
wholly panting, panting after heaven, after confessing his sins 
most thoroughly and with all his heart, and most lovingly receiv- 
ing the Communion of the Eucharist of Christ, and in the midst 
of his brethren, his friends and his acquaintances who crowded 
in to visit him, and were singing and praying and weeping to- 
gether, by a happy consummation (for which alone, always, 
beyond everything he had prayed) that happy and incomparable 
Man of God died altogether happily on Sept. 24, leaving no 
little sorrow to all who loved him; and, being buried with most 
dutiful lamentation in his own estate of Altshausen, rested in 
peace. 


Where did Hermann get his Hortensius? To-day the 
fragments of that exhortation to philosophize are collected, 
I think, mainly from St. Augustine, whose enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the treatise a certain dictionary calls “ profane” 
. . . (Yet even to excavate the edition in which they are 
grouped, in some modern library, has the thrill of real rom- 
ance! To think of the brains into which those sentences 
have settled! Two thousand years ago, Cicero thought and 
wrote them. Half a millenium went by, and they lit visions, 
which never were their author’s, in the mind of that amazing 
man who modelled the Christian mood for many centuries, 
and, in a sense, gave her new soul to Europe. . . . And 
after him, another half-millenium had passed, and lo! Her- 
mann, in his Swabian monastery, ecstasied by the same phrases 
penned so fluently by the old Roman writer. Nearly another 
thousand years have passed, and we in our turn pore, if we 
choose, over the selfsame words, and question our own apathy. 
Cicero; Augustine ; Hermann; ourselves! Incredible series! 
But the manuscript that was Hermann’s is lost to us. Still, 
he had it. We hear much of the parchments destroyed by 
monkish scribes, little of those they kept. Possibly some later 
copyist effaced the pagan lines, and wrote a palimpsest of 
prayer or psalm upon it. Small blame to him, if to him 
prayer or psalm could mean what they still may mean to us; 
while to him, as to us, Cicero’s polished exhortation had 
ceased to have any cogency at all. 
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But to exclude these speculations, what is so enchanting, 
even at the lowest, is to perceive the robust and massive 
Catholic culture, quite invincible by any circumstance, at work 
in Hermann’s century, and to trace its ancestry and its 
descendants and to mark its continuity. In a word, the 
Church and she alone and she always civilized Europe. She 
provided the spirit, and she preserved and in due course dis- 
covered, and ever appropriates, the material old and new, 
through which the spirit may work. This thesis needs to be 
even more fully worked out, nowadays especially, and the 
pagan renaissance, mother of revolutions, dislodged from the 
pedestal she has usurped. The thirteenth century, if any, 
contained the New Birth; but even that Birth was no mere 
reproduction of something long since past, nor something 
wholly new, but the forth-flowering of long centuries of 
Christian travail. If these were Dark Ages, their darkness 
clouded down upon and around the Church, and never rose 
from within her. 

And the next, and better, delight is to see the man him- 
self. I will not recapitulate what makes, for me, Hermann 
so lovable. Yet in tender imagination, and in more than 
that, one well may linger with him. For, as I said, he dives. 
That was no stunted life which was so intuitively aware of 
the inexpressible reality muttered forth by music; of the 
Spirit at work in history; and of the eferma/ truth incarnate 
in the philosophic formule even of the pagan. He was akin 
to the eternal ; his whole being welcomed it: his appreciation 
of Truth was no cold registration of the incontrovertible: he 
had joy in that starry immortality: he loved. 

He loved, and so “everybody loved him.” Not alone for 
his astounding courage: his was that true Christian Science 
which, not denying (pathetic folly!) the body or its pains, 
nor pretending that Soul was aught but coefficient in that 
“complete substance,” that oxe thing which Man is, none 
the less maintained so utterly its essential supremacy, that 
the unmanageable bones and flesh at least could never hinder 
it. Unhindered was Hermann in mind; unhindered above 
all in spirit. For not because life or flesh were hateful, 
was he fain to die; but because God was beautiful, lovable, 
and adorable, and the goal of both flesh and soul alike. 

Therefore, not in disdain, or rebellion, or despair, did he 
yearn to fly away and be at rest. It was the supreme expres- 
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sion of that will to live which in each part of his earth's life 
had shown itself heroic. 





























lube, lapis absolvetur ; iube, vitta disrumpetur ; 

Exiturus nescit moras cum proclamas, Exi foras. 

Tu Laus mea, meum Bonum, mea Cuncta, meum Donum ; 
Tu Solamen in labore, Medicamen in languore ; 

Tu in luctu mea Lyra, Tu lenimen es in ira ; 

Tu in arcto Liberator, Tu in lapsu Relevator .. . 

Non est Ibi correptela, non defectus, non querela, 

Non minuti, non deformes ; omnes cHRISTO sunt conformes." 


Sv Se lUwhUPhCUCN we 


wT Wwe |! 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 


) ' From the Extra Portam of Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours, 1057—1134, a 
little later than Hermann. 





THE IDOLS 


OWN many a shaded path the Idols beckon me; 
Laughing, the Idols ensnare my heart. 


Lord, art Thou jealous of Idols? 
Is Thy way so straight? 

How knew I that my heart 

Was ensnared thus easily? 
Surely this will pass and then 

I shall come again to Thee. 
Lord, art Thou jealous of Idols? 
And wilt Thou take me back? 


By many a sunset way the Idols beckon me; 
Laughing, the Idols enchant my heart. 





This be my forgiveness, Lord, this Thy revenge: 

The hardness of their service. 

Their shaded paths are set about with thorns; 

Their sunset ways are cold; 

Yea, the love of them is torture. 

DOM THOMAS SYMONS. 














AN EPISODE OF THE GORDON 
RIOTS 


N the process of historical research the student of history 

I frequently comes across coincidences of names, dates, 

and happenings that makes him pause and wonder. 

And though no self-respecting historian would be so rash 

as to consider such matters as proofs of his own pet theories, 

even when sorely tempted to do so, the absence of a certain 

proof to the contrary certainly suggests the possibility of the 

tentative link turning out to be an integral part of the whole 
chain of circumstances to be unravelled. 

A few weeks ago, when delving for literary purposes into 
the records of 1780, the ill-fated year of the Gordon Riots, 
there came before me one such coincidence of name, which 
might mean nothing at all, or, on the other hand, might hint 
at a very striking and tragic story. It is true that the names 
themselves are by no means uncommon. There must have 
been hundreds of people surnamed Roberts in the London 
of that year, and the lack of further knowledge about the 
two main figures is complete. Each appears for one instant, 
flashed upon the screen of history in two several lurid scenes, 
and then disappears, the one to an untimely end as far as this 
world is concerned, the other into a long obscurity of fifty- 
seven years, ended only by her death-record in the Old Parish 
Church of Hampstead. 

It may be that the young lives of these two children of 
similar surname were lived far apart in that grim year, 1780; 
and though the one must almost certainly have heard of the 
other’s tragic fate, the knowledge may never have touched 
the sacred springs of kinship. But, on the other hand, there 
is nothing to prove conclusively that the link between the 
two was not that of close blood relationship; and, in case 
that may have been so, the story of these two young people, 
children still in years, may be worth piecing together, some- 
what after the following fashion. . 

Let us imagine ourselves transported to the London of one 
hundred and forty years ago. A corner house, with windows 
closed against the sweet June air blowing from the Hamp- 
stead hills, stood looking sideways into a cool old square 
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behind Holborn; but the street beyond the square, which it 
faced, was intensely hot with a brooding warmth that seemed 
to lie with sensible weight over the ill-smelling gutters. 

Within a dark-panelled room, already dim in the fast 
gathering dusk, two frightened women sat together and con- 
versed in undertones; while every now and then one sprang 
to the window and held up her hand for silence. 

“Do you hear that?” she moaned, as a distant sound as of 
muffled roars came through the thick glass. “Is it cannon, 
think you? Are they bombarding the Houses of Parliament?” 

“’*Tis the shouting of men mad to kill,” said the other, 
whose face gleamed white and drawn through the dusk. “O 
Lord! Will they come this way?” 

“I had best be slipping off home, Mistress Roberts,”’ said 
her neighbour uneasily. ‘‘ Belike your stepdaughter, Mistress 
Anne, will be returning soon. ‘Tis an ill night for a young 
maid to be out of doors, even though Richard be with her— 
and she a Papist too!” 

“She was ever wilful,’ moaned the other woman. “This 
very evening nothing would content her but she must go visit 
the house of this Mr. Fisher,! or Challoner, the old gentleman 
who lives in Gloucester Street, to hear if he was safe and 
well.” 

“They say he is a Popish bishop,” said the neighbour, 
“and if so, his house will be the first to be attacked. In- 
deed, if ‘tis true what they say, the crowd will bum the 
houses over the heads of all Papists ; and you can scarce hope 
to go scot free yourself, Protestant though you be, or Richard 
either—indeed, for all I know, Anne hath already brought 
the lad to her own way of thinking.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Roberts; “ Richard is but a fourteen 
year old boy, and cares neither for Church nor Papist Chapel. 
But he is over-ripe for a bit of frolic, and what with his mis- 
chief and Anne’s masterful ways about going to her ‘ Prayers’ 
and not eating meat on this day and that, I have no peace 
of my life. So I pray you stay with me now, for methinks 
the noise approaches nearer, and ‘twould be as dangerous 
for you to step forth as for me to be left alone.”’ 

At that moment there entered the dim room a tall girl 
of sixteen, with a beautiful, flushed face and brightly shining 

eyes. She was followed by a slouching boy, wearing a look 
of impish mischief. 


} Bishop Challoner's assumed name in earlier years (before 1762). 
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“T have brought Richard back to you, madam,” she said. 
“He was for joining the rioters for the fun of the exploit, 
but you will doubtless persuade him better than I that his fun 
will have a bitter ending if he persists. And you, Mistress 
Owen, had best stay the night in the cellar here with my step- 
mother, for at any moment the crowd may fill the Square. 
They are for firing the house of Bishop Challoner, but, God 
be thanked, he hath already escaped.” 

It was curious to note how the two scared women bowed 
before the girl’s strong personality, and prepared to do all 
that she suggested. The neighbours departed to seek the 
refuge underground; but while Mistress Anne was carrying 
food and candles for their entertainment, the boy Richard 
slipped unknown to her, to the front door, and so into the 
street. 

It was now well past ten o'clock, but the terrible roar of an 
insensate crowd still grew louder each moment, till the night 
seemed to be one aching throb of noise. From a window 
leading on to the top of the house the young girl, Anne 
Roberts, presently emerged, and stood gazing at the awful 
happenings below. In Golden Square, the house of the 
Bavarian Ambassador was already a sheet of flames, though 
the chapel, she knew, had been closed and disused for some 
weeks. But now the mob was surging down Duke Street 
to the Sardinian Embassy, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Anne’s 
face suddenly grew drawn with horror. For she had visited 
the chapel earlier in the day, and knew that the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved there, and that the Chaplain was 
absent for that day and the next on business at Hammersmith 
Convent. 

Then from below a sound of frantic knocking reached her 
ears, and she rushed downstairs, half expecting to find the 
mob beginning an attack. It was, however, only an urgent 
demand for shelter from an almost crazy old man, the porter 
at the Embassy, who had run, hatless and coatless, to the 
house of the only friend he remembered in that part of 
London. 

“Tell me,” cried Anne, as she dragged him within doors. 
“Is the priest there?—did he get back in time?” 

“He has barely escaped with his life,” gasped the old 
man. “He was trying to enter—to save the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the holy vessels—he was swept back by the crowd— 
we were close together at the time—and as I struggled down 
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a side-street I saw two men hurry him by force into the 
Ship Tavern in Little Turnstile—and there I trust he is safe 
in hiding.” 

We may recall here the passage in Horace Walpole’s 
letter of June 5, 1780, in which he described how, while 
the mob were battering in the doors, the Ambassador’s wife, 
Madame Cordon, lay ill in bed and was dragged, “for she 
could scarce stand from terror and weakness,” by a neigh- 
bour, Thomas Walpole, to his own house close by. And 
from this authentic detail we may gather that the Ambassador 
himself was absent, and that no one remained to guard the 
Inmate of the Tabernacle. 

The old man was sent into the cellar, but the girl, muffled 
in a thick cloak and hood, slipped out of the door and ran 
like a hare down the street towards Lincoln’s Inn. The Em- 
bassy buildings were well known to her, and avoiding Duke 
Street, now filled with a savage crowd, she passed rapidly 
through a back alley and over the low window-sill of what 
might have been a ground-floor cellar or scullery. 

Thence she rapidly made her way to the dimly-lighted 
chapel, in the sacristy of which she found the tabernacle-key. 
It was the work of a few minutes to fasten round her waist 
under her cloak a cloth bag to contain the ciborium. Then 
for a moment she knelt before the Altar, quivering from 
head to foot, before she rose and unlocked the tabernacle. 

How she escaped the ever-increasing crowd on her way 
to the Ship Tavern may be reckoned one of God's miracles. 
Her slim young figure would flatten itself against a wall as 
a great mob, waving torches, surged by; or again, as she 
slipped into the open doorway of a deserted shop, she would 
draw the cloak close over her face as a drunken wretch strove 
to drag it from her shoulders. Somewhere in that furious 
mob, like many another ill-conditioned stripling, was the lad 
Richard, her step-brother, his impish face ablaze with excite- 
ment, but happily they did not meet. And once a negro girl, 
drunk with spirits plundered from the blazing distilleries, 
thrust her grinning face into that of Anne Roberts, and 
screamed filthy words at her, at which the maiden shrank, 
turning herself to the wall. 

It must have been long past midnight when at length she 
passed out of that Bedlam into the dark passage of the Ship 
Tavern in Little Turnstile, up one flight of stairs, and into a 
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room on the first floor, where a priest, well-nigh distraught 
with anxiety, paced incessantly toand fro. She saw his look 
of inquiry, of doubt, and then of intense relief, as he bent 
his knees before the precious Burden which the girl Anne 
laid reverently upon the table. 

And then, as the first light of dawn touched that poor 
room, “with an altar-stone laid on a table, with one cloth 
doubled three times, two candles and a small missal, which 
he took from his pocket,” the priest said a Mass of Thanks- 
giving for the recovery of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
sacred vessels; and Anne Roberts served the Mass. 


Outside, during that night and the days that followed, 
were enacted scenes such as spectators could not endure in 
after years to relate. 

The great prison of Newgate blazed to the sky; the streets 
were filled with criminals mad with lust of plunder; and 
with the half-burnt bodies of those who had fallen drunk 
into the flaming liquid from the sacked distilleries. The 
houses of those few justices of the peace who had tried to 
quell the riot were utterly destroyed, as well as those of over 
half a hundred Catholics, amidst such scenes of horror that 
many of them had gone mad with shock. Then, after a 
lurid week of destruction and pillage, the rioting died down, 
and the Catholics began to move about once more. 

And now the girl Anne Roberts, old and strained of feature 
through her terrible experiences, had to witness sights scarcely 
less gruesome than those that met her eyes during the riots. 
She saw the innocent, or the irresponsible, or the merely 
thoughtless, suffer for the guilty ringleaders, upon whom a 
trembling Government dared not lay hands. Only the day 
before she had seen two cripples hanged in Bloomsbury 
Square, and heard of the execution of two women on Tower 
Hill: and now, incredible as it seemed to her, a little group 
of boys was being carried in a prison-cart to Bow Street to 
die on the scene of the mischief that was their undoing; 
and her step-brother Richard was among them. 

“The bulk of the criminals brought to justice are so young 
that half a dozen schoolmasters might apparently have 
quashed the insurrection,”? was remarked by one onlooker. 


* From Anne Roberts’ own description, quoted in the Lamp of Oct. 10, 1857, 
the year of her death at Hampstead at the age of 93. 
2 Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, July 24, 1780. 
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And another, as he took his pinch of snuff, said, with the air 
of a connoisseur in executions, “ I think that I have never seen 
boys cry so.” 

But Anne Roberts stood there silent by the cart, holding 
her brother’s hand to the last, drying his tears, and making 
the Sign of the Cross over him as he gave her his last em- 
brace. And it seems to me that he, poor heedless child 
of fourteen, as he stood upon the portable scaffold, trying 
to be brave, and making his simple little speech, was more 
worthy of respect than those timorous members of the 
House yonder, who were even now planning to “ overlook” 
the black deed of the mad instigator of the whole misery. 

“TI was never before guilty of any bad crime,” said boy 
Richard. “ Nor did I think or know the danger my life was 
in when I committed that for which I now suffer.’ 

Well might Burke write: “I pray that it may be recol- 
lected that the chief delinquents have hitherto escaped; and 
very many of those who have fallen into the hands of justice 
are a poor, thoughtless set of creatures, very little aware of 
the nature of their offence.” j 


Did it all fall out after this fashion? Were the certainly 
existent Anne and Richard Roberts thus related? We can 
only say it is possible they were. And the fact remains, as 
stated in the records of history, that the Blessed Sacrament 
and the sacred vessels were actually rescued by Mistress Anne 
Roberts, a girl of sixteen, on the night of June 2, 1780, from 
the chapel of the Sardinian Embassy. And some few weeks 
later, a boy of fourteen, Richard Roberts by name, a victim to 
the cowardly evasions of Parliament, was thrown to the lions 
of justly outraged public opinion. 

E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


1 Universal Magazine, 1780. 

















AN IRISH DIARY 


I. INISHBOFIN. 


HE doctor has been obdurate. It must be a long 

rest in a remote and congenial spot, far away from 

libraries, meetings, committees, worries, and ail 

temptation to work. Superiors have turned advice into com- 

mand. So I take down a map and think of all the places 
which, not having seen, I love. 

This occupation is so fascinating, that after two days of 
it, I begin to think that I shall never start at all. I have 
been mentally digging potatoes with the Benedictines at 
Caldey, catching fish off the coast of Brittany, revisiting Bel- 
gium, wandering (without a Bible) in Spain. All of which 
was entertaining and inexpensive, but did not satisfy the 
doctor. 

In reality I was deluding myself. I knew all the time 
where I wanted to go to if I ever found myself cut off from 
work. I wanted to go to the West Coast of Ireland and 
the islands appertaining thereto. So Galway should be my 
base and the islands nearest to America should be my ob- 
jective. And surely it were not “work” to jot down in a 
diary some account of what I saw and heard. 

These idle jottings do not pretend to be anything serious. 
But they may recall to those who know the enchanted West 
of Ireland a few happy memories: and to those who do not, 
they may serve as a lure for which I shall afterwards be 
thanked. And, in any case, they are offered as a humble 
tribute of gratitude to the many friends I made there. 

Kingstown Harbour and a glorious sunset. Then the short 
run in the dingy little train to Dublin. My companions in 
the compartment were, first, a bright-eyed, keen-faced little 
Irishman, just back from America. He was keenly distressed 
not to find the green flag flying everywhere as he had fondly 
anticipated. But America would soon see to that. He did 
not suffer from reticence, and I hope that no mischance be- 
fell him when he impinged upon the khaki-filled streets of 
his Capital. The second traveller was an Irish piper, a Pres- 
byterian, who was returning to Dublin after performing at 
Liverpool on St. Patrick’s Day (on which auspicious feast I 
had started my Irish pilgrimage). He was in that stage 
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of conviviality which is benevolent and not yet combative: 
so he and the supporter of the green flag were able to estab- 
lish an understanding. All Catholics he embraced as 
brothers. Had he not many a time played his pipes at 
Catholic gatherings? On one such occasion he was upbraided 


by a parish priest for not speaking Gaelic. ‘No, I can't 
speak it, your Reverence: but I can play it. And what's 
more, I can drink it.” The hint was taken. “And he gave 


it te me in a tumbler.” 

The third traveller was the companion of the Presbyterian 
piper. Of him I have nothing to tell, save that he was evi- 
dently cast in a less Homeric mould. He was entirely incap- 
able of speech, and very, very sick. 

A couple of days in Dublin. , Interesting, but not restful. 
Soldiers, tanks, raids, rumours. ‘“ Excursions” rather than 
“alarums”’ being my object, I entrained for Galway. The 
evening paper had just two lines of stop-press news: “ Murder 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork.”’ Those two little lines seemed 
to grow and swell and blur the whole page. 

Galway at last. A week there, of which anon. Then as 
far west as I could go. 

The Connemara Hills (the ‘“‘ Twelve Pins”’) are the first bit 
of Ireland sighted by the American who comes to Liverpool. 
And the fragment of north-west Irish soil nearest to America 
is Inishbofin, the Isle of the White Cow, flung out into the 
boiling Atlantic half a dozen miles from the Connemara 
coast. I knew it to be a holy and peaceful place. To Inish- 
bofin I should “arise and go now.” 

My travelling companion on this occasion was a breezy 
young ex-sailor and mine-sweeper from Galway, henceforth 
to be known as Paddy, who proved a devoted friend. 

Train to Clifden, and a glimpse of the gigantic wireless 
station. But only a glimpse. The great antennz looked too 
feverish and businesslike, so we hurried on. Our next stage 
was Cleggan, the port for Inishbofin, ten miles away. But 
how to reach it? Providence was good to us, and we were 
told that the Royal Mail was just about to start for Cleggan 
and would doubtless take us, for a consideration. We felt 
somewhat abashed and unworthy of such a privilege, but 
pulled ourselves together, brushed our coats, set our hats at a 
slight angle, and—searched for the Royal Mail. 

It turned out to be a somewhat dilapidated side-car (what 
the mere English would call a “jaunting car”) of faded 
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red, with an almost obliterated yellow inscription telling of 
its royal character. There was nothing jaunty about the 
horse. He looked round at us with an air of gentle reproach 
when he realized the additional weight of two baggage-laden 
men and a portly lady. But he caught something of the 
youthful driver’s gaiety, and off we went. On the way we 
delivered His Majesty’s mails at the scattered farms. A 
shrill whistle summoned the workers from their fields to the 
roadside. If they chanced to be some distance away their 
letters were deposited in the chinks of the loose stone wall, 
and away we sped, leaving the recipients to search for them. 
But generally they saw us coming and were waiting for us. 
Paddy and I co-operated in the search under the cushions 
for Mr. O’Flaherty’s newspaper or Mrs. Joyce’s eagerly- 
awaited letter from America. 

Among the mountains, along lake sides we drove, and were 
finally deposited, with the residue of the mails, at the Cleggan 
Post Office. Next door we found the amiable family of Mrs. 
Festy King (Festy is the same as Fechin, the patron-saint 
of High Island, of which anon), by whom we were fed and 
lodged. Cleggan is a delightful little fishing village, 
snugly tucked in the recess of an estuary, flanked by high 
hills. Above the houses towers a coast-guard station, the 
precise purpose of which is not apparent, unless it be to pro- 
vide a*worthy Protestant clergyman with a congregation. 

Maundy Thursday. The priest from Bofin sailed in to 
Cleggan at midday in quest of the Holy Oils from Clifden. 
He gave us the warmest of welcomes. He would be back 
next day: would I care to give the islanders a Good Friday 
service? Delighted. I could go back in the boat that had 
brought him. 

The boat turned out to be the yacht Monica (now owned 
by the Prendergasts, two fishermen brothers) which had be- 
longed to Mr. Cyril Allies, whose name is so closely con- 
nected with the history of Bofin. Henry Wilberforce bought 
the island in 1860 from the Sligos for £11,000. Mr. Cyril 
Allies, son of the eminent Catholic writer, T. W. Allies, took 
it over in 1876. He and his family lived there for many 
years in a delightful house, now the hotel, and their names 
are venerated at Bofin to this day. Mr. Allies was a model 
landlord. His rents were moderate and he never evicted: 
on the contrary, he lent money with a prodigal hand to 
finance emigrants, and buy nets and live stock. The church, 
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the sea-wall, and the east pier, owe much to his initiative, 
and he helped the men to find a market for their fish. The 
Monica, named after his daughter, he used to lend each 
season, fully equipped with fishing tackle, to one of the crews. 
And my first knowledge of Bofin was derived from his faith- 
ful friends, the Prendergast brothers, as they took me to the 
island in the Monica. They told me the story of Mr. Allies 
and his noble generosity: and much, too, about the island 
of which they are justly proud. 

Inishbofin has an area of about twenty square miles. A 
bold hill, Dunmore, to the west. Rocks and steep cliffs mark 
the coast: reefs and little islands surround it. The Atlantic 
flings itself furiously against the north shore. To the east 
there is a sandy crescent bay. To the south, the harbour 
entrance. 

Along the southern coast of the island we sail, and then, 
turning to the right, round a fortress-crowned tongue of 
land into the bay. And such a fortress! Imagine a high 
promontory of sea-lashed rock, sheer and stark, and built 
upon it, so as to cover every inch of ground, a grim ruin with 
bastions and a tower and.a score of embrasures for cannon. 
Certainly it must have commanded the entrance to the har- 
bour very effectively, and, in earlier times, have been well- 
nigh impregnable. What on earth could it be? I was told 
an involved tale of Grania and Bosco and Queen Etfizabeth, 
and of the Cromwellian troops who used the place as a prison 
for priests. All of which I would investigate as soon as 
might be. 

But in a moment we had veered round into the beautiful 
bay, through a barrier of rocks. Along the bank to the left 
were little white cottages. Beyond them the church. Be- 
hind that the hotel. To the right, wild hills. In the har- 
bour we land at last, close to the church. People had come 
to their cottage doors to see the boat arrive. A cordial crowd 
meets us at the harbour. “ Welcome to Bofin”’ is the general 
greeting. In a few minutes it is all round the island that 
a strange priest had arrived: no, not a strange priest,—every 
priest is an instant friend on Bofin. 

The church is really beautiful: its white walls gleam 
against the rocky background, and it is splendidly placed. 
It is a dignified and devotional Romanesque building, about 
100 feet by 55 (including transepts). It was opened in 
1913 by Archbishop Healy, amid the greatest enthusiasm, 
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the whole fleet turning out into the bay to greet His Grace, 
with boats decorated. 

If ever I am called upon to build a small church, I shall 
borrow the plans from Bofin. The people love it, and are 
constantly in and out. You will nearly always find some- 
one there making the Stations of the Cross. This morning 
there were 180 at Holy Communion. Easter will bring them 
up in a body to the Sacraments. During the whole of Lent 
the church was filled every night for the instruction. 

The problem of notifying hours of service is easily solved. 
You ring the big bell, and in half an hour the whole island 
is in the church. All the people on the island are Catholics 
except one policeman who, to ‘the mystification of the rest, 
belongs to the Plymouth Brethren. 

To the hotel. We were unexpected, and, in any case, did 
not expect much. But, wonder of wonders, here was some- 
thing better than a “first-class hotel,’ and undoubtedly 
cheaper: a long, log bungalow added on to a two-storey 
house, filled with interesting old furniture. Acetylene light. 
Excellent cooking. Room for twenty visitors,—-but we had 
the place to ourselves. The house overlooks the bay, and 
in front of it is a battlemented garden-terrace, edged with 
a glorious hedge of fuchsias. 

After supper we wandered along the cliffs towards the 
western extremity of the island. The moon was up, and the 
dark islands floated in silver. From every passer-by came 
the greeting, ‘God speed you, Father.” 

Good Friday. In the morning we climbed Dunmore, the 
big hill at the western extremity of the island, overlooking 
Inishark. Here are the remains of a great fort, which we 
investigated. On the slopes of the hill men were working 
at their little plots or bringing up seaweed manure by means 
of pannier-bearing donkeys. On the way back, at the foot 
of the hill, we chatted with an old man who was occupied 
on his potatoes: he insisted on climbing to the top with us to 
show us something he thought we had missed. This is very 
characteristic of Bofin people: they are most friendly and 
take an immense interest in all that concerns their island. 

We came back by the north beach, and suddenly became 
aware of what the Atlantic can do when it likes. Between 
the north bay and Bofin lake the beach had been moved 
back about twenty or thirty feet along the whole length of a 
couple of hundred yards by the big storm last January. At 
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high tide the sea flows through this beach to the lake, and 
you may see thousands of eels drinking in the fresh sea-water. 
When anyone approaches they disappear into the lake with a 
loud Wish-ish-ish. 

In the afternoon we walked to the east end, opposite 
Inishlyon, to which uninhabited island one can pass over at 
low tide. On the way, we stopped at St. Colman’s Abbey. 
This is the holy spot of the island. Round it cluster the prayers 
and memories of the people: round it they bury their dead. 

St. Colman was a Connaught man, who dwelt for nearly 
forty years at Iona, and became Bishop of Lindisfarne. He 
stood forth at the Synod of Whitby in 664, and stoutly up- 
held the Celtic mode of reckoning Easter. By his side stood 
St. Chad (whose body is carried annually through the streets 
of Birmingham by thousands of Catholic men). Against him 
was St. Wilfrid. Hilda the Abbess presided, and King Oswy 
was present. The King yielded to Wilfrid’s convincing argu- 
ment that the Roman custom was against Colman. 

But what had been good enough for St. Patrick was good 
enough for the strong-minded Bishop of Lindisfarne. Oswy 
might do as he pleased. Colman would go to some remote 
spot with those of his monks who cared to follow, and would 
keep his own custom in peace. So to Iona he returned, and 
thence, in 665, with all his Irish monks and thirty of their 
Saxon brethren, he came to Inishbofin, than which no spot 
could be more remote. , 

But there was an Irish Question and a Labour Question, 
even among those holy men of the seventh century. The 
Saxons, it seems, toiled at the harvest while the Celts enjoyed 
the hospitality of the islanders. But when the harvest was 
gathered, the Celts returned to their monastery and expected 
to be supported from the common store. There appears to 
have been a strike. Colman removed the Saxons to Mayo 
and made his countrymen do some work. Thus the little 
dissension had the happy effect of creating two famous centres 
of monastic life instead of one. Colman governed both until 
his death in 674. 

And now let us look at his church. It stands, a roofless 
ruin, in the middle of a great square graveyard, pathetic in 
its simple poverty. Of gravestones or even crosses there are 
very few: but at the head and foot of each grave are driven 
firmly into the ground the poles on which the coffin was car- 
ried to its resting place. Instead of grassy mounds there 
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are oblong piles of rough stones, a few inches high. All is 
irregular and tangled with vegetation. It is a stone-strewn 
wilderness with a forest of what might be oar-handles. So 
are these fisher-folk buried. The relatives who carry the 
coffin also dig the grave. But amid the untidiness (which we 
frankly prefer to the smug symmetry of an English grave- 
yard) there are signs of loving care; you may see coloured 
pebbles and beautiful shells strewn upon the graves. And on 
one I noticed a stone cannon ball, perhaps a treasured heir- 
loom. There are no inscriptions: but all remember where 
their dead lie. 

The present church only dates from the thirteenth century 
or later: but no doubt it stands on the ruins of St. Colman’s 
own church. 

It measures about 65 feet by 33,andisvery plain. There 
is a primitive font lying under the south window,—quite pos- 
sibly the one in which Colman baptized his neophytes,—a 
great block of grey stone with a fifteen inch basin scooped 
out of it. As we look out of the large east window we see the 
Twelve Pins of Connemara and holy Croagh Patrick itself. 
At our right is a recess full of skulls, bleached with time. 
To our left, a gravestone, telling, in muddled Latin, how 
Father Fadden, the administrator of the island, died there in 
1834, in the cholera epidemic, and how, with his own hands, 
he had buried his parishioners. Another victim of charity 
lies buried outside the church: Canon Allies (brother of Mr. 
Cyril Allies), who died in 1897, was not the parish priest 
of the island, but only a visitor. Yet when fever was raging 
on the island, he visited and helped the sick each day, and 
finally himself succumbed to the fever. While being 
anointed, he told the priest to keep at a distance from him for 
fear of catching the disease. 

Of Colman’s great monastery nothing survives except a 
very lively tradition. The people will tell you how great 
numbers of students gathered round the Saint, to learn the 
things of God. And they will point to Colman’s well in the 
south-west corner of the graveyard. But after all, they 
themselves are the great monument of Colman’s work. He 
built up on the island a truly Christian people, and the faith 
that he inspired in them stands to-day as firm as the rock- 
island where he sought a refuge. 

On Good Friday afternoon we had a service. The bell 
was rung and the church was soon full. The two youthful 
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acolytes had set their heart on having Benediction, and the 
altar was a blaze of candles. This for Good Friday seemed 
somewhat unusual, so I compromised with rosary and 
Stations of the Cross. Then we had the “ Adoration of the 
Cross,” for which the people came up to the altar-rails. 
Somewhat rashly, I took for the purpose the very heavy metal 
cross of the altar. I very nearly dropped, cross and all. For 
those men and women and children just clung onto the cross, 
as Magdalen to the feet of Jesus, and would not let it go. 
They covered it with kisses, and there was a look of compas- 
sion on their faces which I shall never forget. How God 
must love those islanders! 

‘The people on Bofin believe firmly in fairies,” writes Mr. 
Westropp, in the Clare /sland Survey. But he adds that 
it is very hard for a stranger to get information on folk-lore. 
Quite so. And it is still harder for him to discover what 
amount of credence they give to the excellent stories that are 
handed down by them. As a matter of fact, this writer’s 
statement as to the belief of the people of Bofin in fairies 
is as erroneous as his collection of fairy-tales is misleading. 
He gives the impression that the religion of the people of 
Bofin consists of superstitions. This is simply rubbish. The 
chief thing about the people of Bofin is that they are intelli- 
gent, well-instructed, and particularly devout Catholics. Any 
child among them has a more firm and reasonable philo- 
sophy of religion than is generally to be found among archzo- 
logical experts who have not the advantage of being 
Catholics. 

“ But,” pleads the archzologist, “‘it is not my business to 
talk about religion. I’m out after fairies and superstitions. 
These have a scientific and human value.” 

Well, living religious convictions have no less scientific 
and human value; and if you are not competent to under- 
stand them, don’t dogmatize about the “ beliefs” of the people 
who hold them. 

After the service we paddled across the bay to look at the 
Cromwellian barracks. We climbed all over the battlements 
and peered perilously over the sheer rock at the little creek 
whence the provisions were hoisted from a boat to the garri- 
son, and into which, says tradition, the priests were pitched 
by their captors. 

And then we gave a great shout, for Father Neary’s boat 
appeared, swinging round the headland. We hurried back to 
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the harbour to meet him. Of Father Neary I must not say 
much, or he will be annoyed. But he has the island at his 
finger-tips, and all the islanders in his heart. He is proud 
of them and they of him. And he has written an excellent 
little book on Bofin from which I am tempted to borrow 
shamelessly. And finally, he is the most genial of hosts, as 
may presently appear. 

Back to a Lenten supper. Of course the hotel can rise to 
any heights, and supply you with every luxury. But if you 
want to live as the islanders live, your fare will be a perpetual 
maigre. Fish is the main article of food on Bofin. Each 
household reserves a supply which it cures for its own use. 
Salted fish, sun-dried or smoke-dried as the case may be, 
is to be found throughout the island, so there is no danger 
of famine. 

Excellent home-made bread, tea, and (to a limited extent) 
potatoes, complete the dietary. 

It sounds inadequate; but, after trying it, one is inclined 
to ask: “What more can you want?” The people certainly 
thrive on it, and seem to be all the better for the almost entire 
absence of meat. I am told that three sheep a week suffice 
for the needs of the whole island during the winter months: 
probably not more than fifty people on Bofin ever eat meat at 
all. No beef is killed, and no meat is imported. An occa- 
sional pig is killed: I was privileged to be present at the 
ceremony once. The tail was solemnly awarded to the 
smallest child of the family, who used it as a whip for her 
top. 

As for porridge, they will have none of it. ‘ There is not 
an ounce of oatmeal on the island,” I was told. 

Life is hard on Bofin. Perpetual struggles with stormy 
winds and a fierce sea and an ungenerous soil, demand cour- 
age and resourcefulness and perseverance of a high order. 
But all the same, life there is very full and complete and 
happy. I cannot help contrasting these dear people and their 
daily round of duties and simple pleasures with the workers 
in English industrial towns. The people of Bofin have a 
background to life. They have a sense of God’s presence and 
of the great drama of human existence. Everything has a 
meaning for them and its place in the providential scheme. 
Their minds are richly stored with the beauties of the Catholic 
Faith and with the traditions of their island. They have 
that deep reverence and wonder which are the beginning of 
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philosophy and religion. They are keenly susceptible to the 
beauty and grandeur of nature. Their very tears are not 
idle: their self-respect and charity combine in a perfect 
courtesy, for which you may seek in vain among the crowds 
that worship the golden calf. 

They have no cinemas, no comic papers, no music halls, 
no spectacular games, no superficial excitements. But they 
know the joy of sacrifice and the peace of a contemplative 
mind and a good conscience. Clean of tongue and pure of 
heart, strong in friendship and tender in compassion,—here 
is a type to challenge our admiration and to make us doubt 
whether our modern pagan civilization can do all that it 
professes. 

C. PLATER. 


**DILECTUS MEUS MIHI” 


CANNOT see the deep blue skies 
But I must ponder on Thine eyes; 


I cannot see a burning rose 
But in its heart Thine image glows; 


I cannot hear a mellow song 

But for Thy voice my soul doth long ; 
What e’er fair thing I hear or see 

My thought at once alights on Thec; 
Throughout the turmoil of the day 

To Thee my spirit wings her way ; 
When from her couch the day doth rise 
Thou art the rapture in her eyes; 


Thou art the beauty of the night: 
It is with Thee the stars are bright. 


Thou art the year’s rich melody: 
Its music but revolves round Thee. 
Thou art the joy of ev’rything ; 
Thou art the charm of suffering. 


Thou, the Belovéd of my vows, 
Thou art my Brother, Sister, Spouse. 


Thou art of Life the very breath; 
Thou art the ecstasy of Death! 


A. V. PHILLIPS. 














A POINT OF MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


LL who are interested in Mystical Theology are, of 
course, well acquainted with the Grdéces d Oraison 
of Pére Poulain, S.J. It is a magazine of informa- 

tion and illustration, and a monument to the zeal and industry 
of its author. It is an exhaustive study of a subject of the 
highest interest and importance by one who has devoted many 
years to its consideration; and one would naturally shrink 
from attempting to criticize any of the theories that it 
contains, advanced as they are by a writer of such acknow- 
ledged authority. It is, however, rather by way of stating 
a difficulty in-the hope of discovering its solution, than with 
any directly controversial intention, that I venture to discuss 
one of the points of Pére Poulain’s teaching in which I seem 
to detect an error. 

Briefly the difficulty is this. 

Pére Poulain describes a manner of prayer which he calls 
the “Prayer of Simplicity,” and which he declares to be 
within the reach of all. Anyone can practise it, and it is 
not mystical. Mystical prayer, on the other hand, he defines 
(rightly) as beyond the reach of our own endeavours; but 
he adds that it implies acts which differ specifically from 
those which we are able to elicit under the influence of 
ordinary grace, and that these acts require special spiritual 
faculties or senses proportioned to the peculiar “ knowledge ” 
of God to which the contemplative attains. 

I am not, just for the moment, concerned so much with 
the criticism of these two statements as with their reconcilia- 
tion. For in his definition of the Prayer of Simplicity I find 
all that the great Doctors of Mysticism predicate of mystical 
prayer—apart, of course, from the gratiae gratis datae such 
as locutions, visions, etc. 

Pére Poulain defines the Prayer of Simplicity as “a state 
of prayer which is a loving attention to God.” But in no 
other terms do St. John of the Cross,! St. Teresa,? and St. 
Francis de Sales,’ describe mystical contemplation. That is 
the issue. 

' The Living Flame of Love, Stan. 3, $35, 1. 10. 


2 The Way of Perfection, passim, esp. Ch, xxx. 
3 A Treatise on the Love of God, Bk, VI. Ch. iii, §1. 
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A is ordinary, I can enjoy it at will: 2 is extraordinary, 
for the few, beyond the reach of all my most determined 
efforts. But, somehow, when we come to definitions, I find 
that what is the essence of 4 is also, according to the clear 
teaching of unchallengeable masters, the essence of 2. 

Perhaps I shall make my difficulty clearer if I restate it in 
another way. Is there, then, in fact, a manner of prayer 
(superior to meditation in that it does not make use of formal 
ratiocination) which yet is within the power of anyone, since 
it does not require any special grace and is therefore not 
“mystical”; and secondly, is it true that the knowledge of 
God which mystical prayer opens to the contemplative is 
something distinct from theological faith and requires cer- 
tain spiritual senses for its enjoyment? 

It seems to me that if the first is true, certain very practical 
facts remain unexplained, and, I think, inexplicable. If the 
second is also true, I do not see how it is possible to recon- 
cile it with the teaching of the best authorities on the subject. 

First, then, if there exists a Prayer of Simplicity of the 
nature just described, why has it not a single definite charac- 
teristic to differentiate it from the “ Recollection” described 
by St. Teresa and pronounced by her to be supernatural, /.e., 
mystical? Again, what distinguishes this (supposedly quite 
natural) form of prayer from ordinary meditation? Not the 
greater abundance of affective motions of the Will, we learn, 
but the simplification of the Will: in other words, just the 
very element of distinction between ordinary and mystical 
prayer. 

Father Poulain says again, Ch. iv.§ 6, that the acquired 
contemplation defined by Scaramelli, is, in fact, what he, 
Father Poulain, calls the Prayer of Simplicity. Now how 
does Scaramelli define this “acquired contemplation”? I 
quote from an abridgement of the Mystical Directory made by 
D.H.S. Nicholson, the only edition at the moment acces- 
sible to me: “ Acquired contemplation,” says Scaramelli, “is 
that which may follow from our own efforts with the help of 
grace, and especially with long practice in meditation, 
although, strictly speaking, contemplation is not due to these 
efforts (1).”’ The italics are mine. “The truth is,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ that this contemplation is arrived at very often after 
a great effort has been made to adhere to the virtues, and to 
meditate deeply, and it therefore appears to be the result of 


' Mystical Theology, Ch. ii. p. 33. 
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these efforts. As a matter of fact, although it is proportioned 
to the progress made in meditation, it is essentially a free 
gift.” He then goes on to define infused—that is, true 
mystical—contemplation, as “ that which, although some dis- 
position towards it is presupposed, does not depend in any 
way upon the efforts which have been made, but solely on the 
will of God.”’ Finally, the first difference between acquired 
and infused contemplation is that the former “depends to 
some extent on our own efforts, with the help of grace,” and 
the latter “depends on grace alone.”’ This, observe, after 
the categorical assertion that acquired contemplation is 
essentially a free gift! 

After the most careful and painful study of these elusive 
paragraphs, I can only come to the conclusion that in Scara- 
melli’s mind the difference between acquired and infused con- 
templation is that while, in reality, neither depends upon our 
own efforts, the former has the appearance of doing so! 

What possible advantage can there be in setting up a 
superficial and insubstantial distinction between two things if 
simultaneously we admit their essential identity? For if 
Scaramelli’s words mean anything, that is what they mean. 
And Father Poulain accepts Scaramelli’s definitions. 

On the historical question, as to whether acquired con- 
templation was ever heard of before the seventeenth century 
(as Father Poulain admits that it was not), or what may be 
the number and value of those later writers who are said to 
have treated of it, I do not feel competent to pronounce. 
Confessedly, neither St. Teresa nor St. John of the Cross, nor 
St. Francis de Sales, say anything about it. Indeed, St. 
Teresa, in the second Relation to Father Alvarez, describes, 
under the name of /uxterior Recollection, precisely what 
Scaramelli calls acguired contemplation (which Father 
Poulain identifies with the Prayer of Simplicity), and she calls 
it the “first kind of supernatural prayer.’’ And in the same 
Relation she says: “I call that supernatural which we can- 
not acquire of ourselves, however careful and diligent we may 
be. With regard to this, all we can do is to put ourselves 
in a state of readiness, and this readiness is of the greatest 
importance "’:—perhaps this last phrase is what Scaramelli 
really means when he says “ appears to be the result of these 
efforts,” or “ depends to some extent on our own efforts.” 

Will not all who practise the so-called Prayer of Sim- 
plicity agree upon two things: first, that having done all 
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that lies in them to place themselves in the right attitude, 
they yet, often, find themselves unable to proceed any fur- 
ther, or indeed, to do anything but struggle painfully with 

a wandering and over-active mind; and secondly, that when 
their efforts have seemed to be crowned with success, they 
have always been sensible that they were being carried on, 
willingly and happily indeed, but not of their own power? 
I cannot see why we should not recognize in this manner of 
prayer a genuine mystic state: the first grade, if you wish, 
the portico, the antechamber, to the prayer of Quiet, but none 
the less truly supernatural, and only more common and more 
readily and frequently granted to us, just because it is the 
first step to the perfect contemplation to which, if St. Thomas 
is to be credited, all Christians are invited. 

In the second point to which I have referred I find the 
same sort of difficulty as that involved in the first; namely, 
that, first, there is no discoverable advantage to be gained 
by the assertion of these “spiritual senses,” and secondly, 
that the fact of their existence is not borne out by the teaching 
of St. Thomas or of the three saints whose authority in this 
domain one may safely accept as final. 

All mystical writers agree that contemplation is a result 
of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, of which the most directly 
active to that end are the Gifts of Wisdom and Under- 
standing.! 

That is to say, these gifts, lying, as it were, in our souls, 
incapable of being set in act by any motion from ourselves 
(of course with the ordinary supernatural assistance), await 
the special inspiration or impulse of the Holy Ghost for the 
ready reception of which they are fitted and to which they 
at once respond, producing acts which are—in intensity or 
sublimity, but not in nature—superior to those within the 
scope of the infused virtues. That is the point. These acts 
of the Gifts are not specifically different from those of the 
virtues, but different only on account of the mode in which 
they are produced, 7.e., under the special motion of the Holy 
Ghost, which also effects that they are of a higher degree.* 

1 ya 22, q. 69,a. 2,ad 3m, In hac etiam vita, purgato oculo per donum 
intellectus, Deus quodammodo videri potest. 

Ia 2”, q. 68, a. 5, ad 3m. Intellectus, si esset sine sapientia, non esset 
donum : sicut temperantia, si esset sine justitia, non esset virtus. 

2 ya 2ae, q. 68,a.2,ad 1m, Dona excedunt communem perfectionem virtutum 
non quantum ad genus operum eo modo quo consilia praecedunt praecepta, 
sed quantum ad modum operandi, secundum quod movetur homo ab altiori 
principio, 

VOL, CXXXVI, Vv 
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Here there is no room for the hypothesis of special faculties 
or spiritual senses for the performance of the extraordinary 
acts of contemplation. As far as this special motion of the 
Holy Ghost can be explained (at least in its effects), we may 
say that it amounts to this, that instantaneously it makes 
difficult actions easy, and transforms dispositions without 
intermediary growth; in short, takes the soul at a bound to 
the heights. It acts as St. John says that “ substantial 
formal locutions” do: “If our Lord were to say formally 
to a particular soul, Be thou good; that soul would immedi- 
ately be good. Or, Love thou Me; that soul would at once 
have and feel in itself the substance of love, that is, a true love 
of God. Or again, if He were to say to a timid soul, Be not 
afraid; that soul would on the instant become courageous 
and calm.’ 

So that, in contemplation, the impulse given by the Holy 
Ghost to His Gifts in us produces acts which are, (1) of a 
degree of perfection unattainable through the instrumen- 
tality of the infused virtues; and (2) are performed with- 
out the premeditation, preparation, or reasoned motives which 
precede these. 

The “ knowledge” of God, therefore, which is the happi- 
ness of the contemplative, is Faith, which seizes on and is 
penetrated by the perfections of the Divine Essence, by the 
contemplation of what God és; this extraordinary Faith be- 
ing, as it were, born of the extraordinary action of the Holy 
Ghost on the Gifts of Understanding and Wisdom in the 
human soul. 

That this is so in the opinion of St. John of the Cross, 
and that in contemplation he admitted no new knowledge 
of God specifically different from that which ordinary graces 
may produce, is perfectly obvious from his explicit words 
wherever he treats of the matter. ‘ Faith,” he says, for in- 
stance, “is the sole proximate and proportionate means of 
the soul’s union with God, seeing that there is no other 
alternative but that God is either seen or believed in. . . 
And thus by this means alone, that is faith, God manifests 
Himself to the soul in the divine light which surpasses all 
understanding, and therefore the greater the faith of the soul 
the more is that soul united to God. . . . Such a one must 
walk by faith, with his understanding in darkness, and in 
the obscurity of faith only. . . . It is therefore plain that 


1 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. II. Ch. xxxi. §1. 
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the soul which would in this life be united with God and 
commune immediately with Him, must unite itself to Him in 
the cloud,” which metaphor, in §9, the saint borrows from 
III Kings viii. 10-12, as an example of the obscurity of 
faith.! 

One might heap quotation on quotation from the same 
source. But Father Poulain says that St. John does not use 
the word faith in the “usual” sense, i.e., as theological 
faith, but in a “ broad sense ”’ which “ signifies all supernatural 
knowledge of a degree lower than the beatific vision.’’ 

A more arbitrary statement it is difficult to imagine. Sub- 
stitute this interpretation for the word “faith” in the above 
citation, and see how much point or sense it leaves in the 
Saint’s words. Father Poulain offers, by way of support, in 
a footnote, a quotation from the Spiritual Canticle, which 
might quite as justly—and in my opinion, more justly—be 
adduced in substantiation of the very opposite contention, but 
which in any case cannot affect the perfectly obvious sense 
in which St. John uses the word in another passage of another 
work. 

Of course, as all the world knows, the possibilities of 
“interpretation” are boundless. But I maintain that if we 
read the passage quoted by Father Poulain, not for the pur- 
pose of finding in it confirmation of any particular view that 
we may hold, but solely with the object of discovering what 
in fact St. John did mean by it, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that he is speaking of faith, simply, in what Father 
Poulain calls the “narrower” and “usual” sense. Here is 
the passage: “ Rest not, therefore, neither wholly nor in part, 
on what the faculties can embrace; never seek to satisfy thy- 
self with what thou comprehendest in God, but rather with 
what thou comprehendest not. And do not rest on the love 
of that which thou canst understand and feel, but rather on 
that which is beyond thy understanding and feeling; this is 
to seek Him by faith.” 

In stanza 14, indeed, we have these words: “Faith, the 
secret of which I am speaking, is the foot that journeys on- 
wards to God.” 

Anyhow, St. John nowhere gives any indication of his in- 
tention to use the word “faith” in a “ broad” or other 
qualified sense, or indeed in any sense but the usual one. 

' Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. II. Ch, ix. §1 and §4. 
° Gréces d'Ovatson, Ch. xv. § 43. 
8 Spiritual Canticle, Stan. 1. § 16. 
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And, treating as voluminously and minutely as he does of 
this difficult matter, it is hardly likely that he would omit 
to guard his readers, for whose right instruction he was so 
solicitous, against every danger of misconception, by care- 
fully defining all possibly ambiguous terms. Yet, with no 
hint of any such precaution, he writes: “In order to perfect 
the tranquillity of the house of the spirit, no more is required 
than the confirmation of all the powers of the soul, all its 
pleasures and spiritual desires, in pure faith.” 

Father Lamballe adduces a further argument, of great 
force as it seems to me.: Virtues, he reminds us, are specified 
by their acts. The unique kind of knowledge of God, there- 
fore, which according to Father Poulain distinguishes con- 
templation from ordinary prayer, must have a corresponding 
virtue of which it is the act. “ But this virtue, being a means 
of union with God, would be a ‘ theological’ virtue, like faith. 
Should we not then have to admit a fourth theological 
virtue?” 

To sum up. I submit that it is more in accordance both 
with the internal evidence and with the teaching of the three 
great Doctors of Mystical Theology, to regard the so-called 
Prayer of Simplicity as a really mystical manner of prayer, 
even though it be the lowest and most elementary degree of 
it, than to assign to it an unstable position on the apex, as it 
were, of ordinary prayer, maintaining it there by means of 
definitions and propositions which are, to say the least, 
strongly controvertible. 

Further, that there is no need, nor is it defensible, to postu- 
late in the fact of contemplation any spiritual faculties or 
senses other than the Gifts of the Holy Ghost; nor any prin- 
ciple of illumination or elevation of these other than His 
special and extraordinary action upon them. That what we 
call, rather loosely, the “knowledge” of God to which the 
contemplative attains in this life, is not vision, however quali- 
fied, but Faith; and that this Faith, the production of the 
special action of the Holy Ghost upon the Gifts of Wisdom 
and Understanding, is specifically identical with the Theo- 
logical Faith of the infused virtues. R. H. J. STEUART. 


NOTE.—The edition of the Works of St. John of the Cross 
which I have used is Lewis’s translation, published by Thomas 


Baker, London, 1891. 


' Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. II. Ch. i. § 4. 
2 Mystical Contemplation (trans. W. H. Mitchell, M.A.), p. 27, foot of page. 











THE CHRONICLES OF MR. H.G.WELLS 


Ill. 


“Glorious Reformation,” which for centuries have 

passed as history, we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Wells for having made a stand, in a popular work, against 
what the Cambridge Modern History calls “the long con- 
spiracy against the revelation of truth.”” He may be, and 
oftentimes is, mistaken in his notions about the Reformation, 
but he does not degrade his graceful pen by bolstering up 
“reformed Churches.”’ He is under no delusions as to their 
origins, and obviously for him it is the historic Church or 
none at all. 

He discerns the germ of the Reformation in the early 
Middle Ages, when, in his opinion, the Catholic Church 
foolishly antagonized “the Nordic barbarians” of the North 
and West by introducing what he regards as distinctively 
Oriental institutions—monasticism and sacerdotal celibacy. 
A sufficient answer to this somewhat grotesque theory is con- 
tained in a footnote to the text, by Mr. Ernest Barker, who 


says: 


I N view of the many partisan Protestant accounts of the 


I do not think this is just. The Anglo-Saxons were not anti- 
monastic. They were converted by Benedictine monks in 600; 
just after 700 they sent out monks to convert Germany; about 
960, under Dunstan and Edgar, they experienced a monastic 
revival. The Normans, after 1066, introduced the Cluniac and 
Cistercian Orders, and spread monasticism, while the earlier 
Northmen, after 900, were quite favourable to the Church in 
England. Note that Gregory’s imposition of celibacy on the 
clergy was accepted, and willingly accepted, by the contemporary 
lay-world. William the Conqueror, through Archbishop Lan- 
franc, enforced celibacy in England. (p. 497.) 


Despite this footnote, and against all historical evidence, 
Mr. Wells persists in asserting that in the West celibate priests 
““were regarded with the profoundest scepticism and sus- 
picion.”” In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries he claims 
to find “an intellectual attack upon the priest as priest, and 
upon the ceremony of the Mass” (p. 497), without, however, 
indicating anything particularly intellectual in the noisy 
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brawlings of the Lollards and Hussites. After that, he comes 
to the Reformation proper, of which he says: 


The series of ensuing changes, those changes that are known 
collectively in history as the Reformation, took on a threefold 
aspect. There was the Reformation according to the Princes, 
who wanted to stop the flow of money to Rome and to seize 
the moral authority, the educational power, and the material 
possessions of the Church within their dominions. There was 
the Reformation according to the people, who sought to make 
Christianity a power against unrighteousness, and particularly 
against the unrighteousness of the rich and powerful. And, 
finally, there was the Reformation within the Church, of which 
St. Francis of Assisi was the precursor, which sought to restore 
the goodness of the Church and, through its goodness, to restore 


its power. (p. 504.) 


In the Princely Reformation, wherein so many Protestant 
historians have professed to trace the Hand of God, Mr. 
Wells, with truer insight, discerns the clutching grasp of the 
Statesman: 


As England, Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, North 
Germany, and Bohemia broke away from the Roman communion, 
the princes and other ministers showed the utmost solicitude 
to keep the movement well under control. Just as much re- 
formation as would sever the link with Rome they permitted; 
anything beyond that, any dangerous break towards the primitive 
teachings of Jesus or the crude direct interpretation of the Bible, 
they resisted. The Established Church of England is one of 
the most typical and successful of the resulting compromises. 
It is still sacramental and sacerdotal; but its organization 
centres in the Court and the Lord Chancellor, and though sub- 
versive views may, and do, break out in the lower and less pros- 
perous ranks of its priesthood, it is impossible for them to 
struggle up to any position of influence and authority. (p. 504.) 


Of the Reformation within the Church Mr. Wells writes 
with sympathy and insight: 


This was already beginning in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with the appearance of the Black and Grey Friars. 
In the sixteenth century, and when it was most needed, came a 
fresh impetus of the same kind. This was the foundation of 
the Society of the Jesuits by Inigo Lopez de Recalde, better 
known to the world of to-day as St. Ignatius of Loyola. (p. 506.) 


To the Jesuit Fathers, Mr. Wells, as a Humanitarian, pays 
the highest possible compliment: 
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They raised the level of intelligence, they quickened the con- 
science of all Catholic Europe, they stimulated Protestant Europe 
to competitive educational efforts. . . . Some day it may be 
we shall see a new Order of Jesuits, vowed not to the service of 
the Pope, but to the service of mankind. (p. 507.) 


Some day, let us hope, Mr. Wells may realize that these 
two services are not incompatible, but merge in the service 
of the Invisible King. . 

So far, we are in substantial agreement with Mr. Wells’ 
account of the religious movements of the sixteenth century. 
But we are moved to ask, was there, outside the Church, a 
Reformation according to the people, which was “ essentially 
religious"’? Here we think that Mr. Wells has lost sight of 
that economic interpretation of history upon which he else- 
where lays so much stress. It is curious that he does not 
pause to ask himself what must have been the effect on the 
common people of that Princely Reformation which he ap- 
praises so accurately. Its immediate effect was to accelerate 
the coming economic revolution. Already, in the fifteenth 
century, a growing commerce had given rise to “ business 
methods’ which clashed with the ethical teaching of the 
Church. The dawn of commerce was the end of the “ Golden 
Age of Labour.” That age, as a Socialist writer has pointed 
out, 
had been mainly agricultural, when the need for wealth did not 
exist, nor the means of preserving it when amassed, nor any 
method of investing it. At such a stage it was easy to enforce 
the unworldly commands to hoard not, to lend not at interest, to 
exploit not, and to inculcate charity and brotherhood, with others 
of what are now called counsels of perfection. With the growth 
of manufactures and commerce there came a conflict between 
the interests of trade and these teachings. The culmination 
of this struggle is known as the Reformation, the most mis- 
leading name ever applied to any movement. It was in no sense 
a reform, it was a revolt against certain objective Scriptural 
teachings of the Church to which obedience was only possible 
for human nature, when the power to exploit another was strictly 
limited; and its issue was the overthrow of a Church whose 
morality had become alien to the spirit of the age.’ 

Prior to the Reformation, everywhere in Europe the law 
of the land was the Canon Law of the Church—a law based 
on Christian principles. In the Princely Reformation that 
law was abolished in the interests of the governing and 

1 A Sosialist’s View of the Reformation, by T. D. Benson, p. 4. 
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possessing classes, who promptly enacted new laws framed 
for the ignoble purpose of enabling commercialism to obtain 
labour at its own price. Thus, in this country, in 1536, 
almsgiving was made a legal offence punishable by a fine 
of ten times the amount given in alms. Davidson, in his 
Annals oj Toil, has shown how, during the Princely Reforma- 
tion, wages sunk to starvation-level. The common people 
were ground down body and soul. The industrial revolution, 
which began in the fifteenth century, affected not merely 
man’s social life, but, even more radically, his religious life. 
Add to these altered conditions the fact that three successive 
visitations of the Black Death had left the people on the eve 
of the Reformation with few priests to attend to their souls 
(Mr. Wells himself reminds us that the plague swept away 
one-half of the priests of Yorkshire), and we readily under- 
stand how the wretched conditions of the daily lives of the 
people must have moulded their religious outlook. Mr. 
Benson, looking at this period through Labour's eyes, says: 


The plea that the licentiousness of the clergy and monks 
caused the Reformation cannot be sustained, for there was but 
a Sectional improvement in morals resulting from it, due to the 
influence of the Puritan movement. ‘This movement, like all 
ascetic religious movements, arose from the industrial condi- 
tions of the people. The hours of labour had been doubled, 
the rate of wages was barely one quarter, and the sad, forlorn 
condition of the people produced a life of gloom and hardship 
which decided their religious views and rendered their theology 
as austere, ascetic, and unjoyous as their own lives. ... In 
lives where nothing but toil and starvation exist, a sympathetic, 
beneficent Deity finds no place, and bigotry, intolerance, and 
superstition are the natural results of labour without rest and 
of starvation without hope.! 


In dealing with a later period of history, Mr. Wells shows 
how changes in the methods of industry affect the whole 
structure of society. It is strange that he does not see this 
principle already at work in the sixteenth century. To 
describe the Reformation according to the people as “ essen- 
tially religious,” is surely to close one’s eyes to one of the most 
vital factors in the whole Reformation movement—the 
economic factor. If, as Lecky says, “inventions that are 
purely mechanical ultimately influence profoundly both 
opinions and morals,” the historian can hardly fail to recog- 


1 OP. cit., p. 34. 
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nize in the industrial revolution of the sixteenth century one 
of the prime causes of the religious changes of the period. 


In striking contrast with his character-sketches of St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Ignatius Loyola is Mr. Wells’ treat- 
ment of Luther. He barely mentions him, and then only to 
chronicle that he set up the Bible as a counter-authority to 
the Church, “a strategic rather than an abiding position,” 
as the modern drift of Nonconformity has shown. One sus- 
pects that Mr. Wells endorses Matthew Arnold’s estimate of 
Luther “a Philistine; but a Philistine of genius.” It is 
passing strange that Mr. Wells, with his passion for educa- 
tion, has nothing to say of the educational havoc wrought 
by the Reformers. He cannot be unaware of the classical 
groan of Erasmus “Udicungue regnat Lutheranismus, ibi est 
litterarum interitus’’ (wherever Lutheranism reigns, there 
letters die). Education is to Mr. Wells the greatest of all 
shibboleths. He has written a novel to show that our Uni- 
versity system is all wrong, and that our private and public 
schools are no better. He returns to the charge in his Ouédine. 
Gladstone, notwithstanding his “ double first” at Oxford, is 
written down an ignorant man, 


with no knowledge of ethnology, no vision of history as a whole, 
misconceiving the record of geology, ignorant of the elementary 
ideas of biological science, of modern political, social and 
economic science, and modern thought and literature! (p. 663.) 


And, 
the education of Mr. Gladstone was typical of that ruling-class 
education which has dominated British and European affairs, 
so far as they have been dominated by ideas, up to the present 
time. (p. 664.) 


Now Mr. Wells himself acknowledges that that University 
system is a product of the Reformation: “ We have told how 
in England the Universities after the Reformation ceased to 
have a wide popular appeal, how they became the educational 
preserve of the nobility and the gentry, and the strongholds 
of the Established Church” (p.641). And yet, mirabile 
dictu, in another of his fortnightly parts, in the same para- 
graph in which he admits that “ the Catholic Church, through 
its propagandas, its popular appeals, its schools and univer- 
sities, opened up the prospect of the modern educational state 
in Europe,” he says of this Church: “Its conception of edu- 
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cation was not release, not an invitation to participate, but 
the subjugation of minds” (p. 496). Somewhere in his 
History, Mr. Wells expresses the view that every man is a 
partisan—and certainly he himself is. He cannot well deny 
that the Catholic Church founded the Universities which were 
the cradle of all modern learning, but he would have us be- 
lieve that in founding them she was under the impression 
that she was turning out, not a cradle, but a compress—some- 
thing that would hinder and hamper all natural growth and 
expansion. The kind of people who advocate the abolition 
of formal logic are fond of telling us that the function of 
education is “to draw out, not to cram in.’’ There is an 
obvious fallacy lurking here. Before we can draw out, we 
must put something in. The mind must be subjugated to 
something—to knowledge, and this is the only subjugation to 
which minds were treated in the medizval Universities. 
Cramming is acknowledged to be a modern “ educational” 
vice, which came in with Examinations, Certificates, Diplomas, 
Preceptors, Inspectors, et hoc genus omne. “ At Oxford and 
Cambridge,” says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his recent 
book On the Art of Reading, “ we find in their early days no 
trace of any examination at all” (p.32). They were, in 
fact, in their Catholic days, just such seats of learning as Mr. 
Wells desires—except for the fact that they were “tainted” 
with dogmatic religion. That is where Mr. Wells falls foul 
of them. It is the supposed subjugation of minds to dog- 
matic religion to which he really objects, though why sub- 
jugation to the principles of religion should be more inimical 
(or inimical at all, for that matter) to sound education than 
subjugation to the principles of “science,” he would perhaps 
find it difficult to explain. It is quite useless to point out to 
Mr. Wells that there is not, and cannot be, any conflict be- 
tween science and religion. His quarrel with dogmatic 
religion is that it is based on a final revelation, and his basic 
theory of universal progression will not permit him even to 
inquire if perchance this final revelation be a fact. It is 
surely better that minds should be subjugated to solid facts 
than to fanciful theories. Mr. Wells’ prejudice against dog- 
matic religion is partly due to the fact that he lays at its 
door ali the absurdities that have ever been perpetrated in its 
name by misguided fanatics throughout the ages, and, of 
course, all the literary and scientific lapses of ecclesiastics 
of every and any shade of belief. The doctrine of “special 
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creation,”’ he complains, stood in the way of the acceptance 
of Darwinism, and Bishop Wilberforce, in the interests of 
orthodoxy, assailed Huxley on Biblical grounds. Now the 
theory of “special creation’ to which Mr. Wells takes ex- 
ception, is assuredly no dogma of the Catholic Church. It is, 
as Huxley showed at the time of the controversy, a distinc- 
tively Protestant doctrine, which owed its prominence in post- 
Reformation theology to the vogue of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
in which creation/is thus crudely depicted: 


The sixth, and of creation last, arose 

With evening harps and matin ; when God said, 
Let the earth bring forth souf living in her kind, 
Cattle and creeping things, and beast of the Earth, 
Each in their kind. The Earth obeyed and straight 
Opening her fertile womb teem’d at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limb’d and full grown: ... 


The grassy clods now calved ; now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane ; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks : the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head : 
(Paradise Lost, Book VII. line 400.) 


A conception of this kind is opposed to any theory of evolu- 
tion, but no such theory was held by the great pre-Reforma- 
tion scholars. St. Augustine formulated a theistic theory of 
evolution based on the Mosaic cosmogony.! St. Thomas 
thought abiogenesis not incompatible with a theistic inter- 
pretation of the universe, since God might have given to 
matter the power of evolving life.: “ For centuries after the 
time of St. Thomas, the theory of spontaneous generation was 
universally held and taught in all the schools of Europe,” says 
Professor Zahn.’ It was abandoned only after the experi- 
ments of Redi (1668) had demonstrated that the apparent 
production of life from non-life was due to the action of liv- 
ing germs. The history of the medizval controversy with 
regard to abiogenesis is in itself sufficient to convince any 
honest inquirer that the Catholic Church did not put barriers 


1 De Genesi ad literam, lib. V. cap. v. and xxiii. 
2 Summa Theol. I. \xix. 2. 
8 Evolution and Dogma, p. 45. 
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in the way of scientific progress. The oft-cited case of 
Galileo is, as Cardinal Newman says, “the exception which 
proves the rule.” It is, of course, enlarged upon by Mr. 
Wells, who describes how Galileo “ knelt before ten cardinals 
in scarlet, an assembly august enough to overawe truth itself, 
while he amended the creation he had disarranged. The 
story has it that as he rose from his knees, after repeating 
his recantation, he muttered, ‘Zppur si muove’—it moves 
nevertheless’” (p. 513). Of this picturesque story there is 
no trace whatever before 1761—more than a century after 
Galileo’s death. Though a manifest fabrication, it is one 
of those little artistic touches which not infrequently distract 
Mr. Wells’ attention from the dull business of narrating facts. 
It would have been more to the point had he endeavoured to 
give his readers a correct idea of the mental atmosphere of 
Galileo’s day. From Mr. Wells’ account of the matter no 
one would suspect that Galileo's contemporary, Lord Bacon, 
“the Father of Modern Science,” violently opposed the 
Copernican system. And with him, in opposition to Galileo’s 
views, was Descartes, “the Father of Modern Philosophy’”’! 
“In the middle of the seventeenth century and long after- 
wards,” says Hallam, “ there were still mathematicians of no 
small repute who struggled staunchly for the immovability of 
the earth.” In the face of these facts, is it fair to represent 
the Church as “struggling gallantly against the light” 
(p. 513)? The whole question was then a very open one, as 
Huxley recognized when he wrote to Mivart (November 12, 
1885): “I gave some attention to the case of Galileo when 
I was in Italy, and I arrived at the conclusion that the Pope 
and the College of Cardinals had rather the best of it.”’ 

Mr. Wells has always been a keen student of social science, 
and his diagnosis of the evils that afflict us is penetrating 
and accurate. We are therefore the more astonished to find 
him expressing the opinion that Marx, as a prophet, “is be- 
ing more and more justified by events” (p. 647). We have 
social ills enough, but they are not the ills which, according 
to Marx, the historic necessities should have inflicted on us long 
ere this. Thus, Marx prophesied that the trend of industrial 
conditions would make the lot of the working man worse and 
worse. It is impossible to deny that to-day there are more 
working men with a comfortable income than ever before. 
Wealth, he maintained, would gradually be concentrated in 
fewer and fewer hands. 
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It is sometimes argued against Marx [says Mr. Wells] that 
the proportion of people who have savings invested has increased 
in many modern communities. These savings are technically 
“capital,” and their owners “capitalists’’ to that extent, and 
this is supposed to contradict the statement of Marx that pro- 
perty concentrates into few and fewer hands. Marx used many 
of his terms carelessly and chose them ill, and his ideas were 
better than his words. When he wrote property he meant 
“property so far as it is power.” The small investor has remark- 
ably little power over his invested capital. (p. 647.) 


True, but he has some capital and some power over it, and 
there are far more, and not far fewer, people with capital 
and power than when Marx wrote.! It has been well said that 
the history of Socialism is a history of false prophecy. These 
prophets went astray because they neglected one vital factor 
in the social situation—the psychological factor. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, these champions of Humanity forgot that the 
proper study of man is mankind. Marx was chiefly concerned 
with the deification of a mechanical system, and those upon 
whom his mantle descended studied everything and anything 
except the nature of man himself. That human nature is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, is a truth which 
Mr. Wells himself overlooks. He sees no remedy for our 
present discontents until, many decades hence, we are in a 
position to set up “a scientifically conceived political system.” 
He assures us that we can no more do that now than our 
fathers in 1820 could have set up an electric power-station. 
Why? Because “our science of human relationships is still 
so crude and speculative as to leave us without definite guid- 
ance upon a score of primarily important issues” (p. 654). 
It does not occur to Mr. Wells that possibly man knows as 
much about the principles which govern, or ought to govern, 
human relationships as he is ever likely to know. Such is his 
faith in progress that he confidently looks to the future to 
evolve new ethical principles. He might as well expect 
mathematicians to evolve new numerals. As every problem 
of arithmetic is worked out by correct manipulation of the 
figures from one to ten, so too, every problem affecting the 
soul of man is soluble by means of definite unchangeable 
Christian principles. To plead for more figures, or new 
figures, to work out a sum, would be to plead for an absurdity. 


1 It may be argued that Marx is justified in the menace of the Trust; but 
against this must be set the portent of the Co-operative Movement. See 
Christian Socialism (1920), by Charles E, Raven, chap. viii.—x. 
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If we cannot work the sum, the fault is not in the figures, but 
in our ignorance of their application. And, if we cannot see 
our way clear through the problems of the day, the fault is 
not in the principles of Christianity, but in our not applying, 
or misapplying, them. The remedy is not in “ progress,” 
but in reversion to the principles of Christ. 

In these pages we are concerned with Mr. Wells’ History 
only in so far as it touches directly on religious issues. His 
record of purely secular affairs lies beyond our scope, and we 
cannot, for instance, enter into a consideration of his fascin- 
ating presentment of the cause and course of the Great War. 
Suffice it to say that he regards the war as “a necessary conse- 
quence of the mentality of the period.”” The world of 1913, 
in the retrospect, is seen to be “a world of lost and faded 
beliefs,” and the war “a necessary fulfilment of such an age 
of drift” (Reader’s Edition, p. 597). The present is an age 
of disillusionment. England has not become a land fit for 
heroes. The time is out of joint, and as yet we discern no 
one born to set it right. On every side there is a reaching 
out, a groping after a vague something which will restore 
to the world its lost stability. ‘‘ We call this stir towards 
a new order, this refusal to drift on in the old directions, un- 
rest,” says Mr. Wells, “but rather is it hope which disturbs 
the world” (Reader’s Edition, p. 598)—a vague hope of 
better things, a hope which Mr. Wells warns us will be dashed 
to the ground, unless religion become once again the lever of 
society. There has been, in Mr. Wells’ phrase, “a de-civili- 
zation of men’s minds” through the divorce of religious 
teaching from organized education; but, if the race is to be 
saved, “ presently education must become again in intention 
and spirit religious” (Reader’s Edition, p. 602). Mr. Wells 
is not eating his words. He is at pains to explain that by 
religion he does not mean “ the old too elaborate religious 
formulz ”’ which he throws on the scrap-heap of history, but 
‘‘a common world-religion, very much simplified and uni- 
versalized and better understood ”—a religion which is not 
Christianity, nor Islam, nor Buddhism, nor any specialized 
form, but “ religion itself pure and undefiled; the Eightfold 
Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, brotherhood, creative service, 
and self-forgetfulness” (Reader’s Edition, p.604). This 
elemental religion is to bring about a Humanitarian Utopia, 
in which there will be no mad-houses, no custom-house offi- 
cials, no large police forces or gaol staffs ; no cheats, sharpers, 
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gamblers, forestallers, parasites or speculators, but in which, 
nevertheless, there will be no diminution of adventure or 
romance (Reader’s Edition, p. 607). We are somewhat 
dazed by this vision of the “unification of the world,” and 
close the chapter feeling that— 

His talk was like a spring which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 


It slipped from politics to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses. 


And, after all, what is this panacea advocated by Mr. 
Wells? Nothing more or less than a return to the “ Ethical 
Religion” of the early Victorian Positivists—the “‘ Service of 
Man” of Cotter Morison, or the “Religion of Science” of 
Paul Carus—and history answers, non talé auxilio. It is 
strange that a man of Mr. Wells’ vision cannot read aright 
this verdict of history. Cotter Morison himself acknow- 
ledged with chagrin that many who, at his bidding, had put 
off a belief in God, had not put on a belief in Humanity; and 
he frankly recognized the danger of intellectual and moral 
anarchy amongst his followers. As a one-time rationalist, 
Mr. Wells can hardly be unaware that the Ethical and 
Humanitarian Societies, which preach the gospel that he 
preaches, were founded to give practical effect to the teach- 
ings of rationalism. They were a despairing attempt to graft 
“religious” sentiment on to the sterilities of Agnosticism ; 
and the most conspicuous thing about them is their admitted 
failure to appeal either to the head or to the heart of man. 
The essential sanity of the human race rejects the deification 
of Humanity, and insists that there must be a transcendental 
ground for the “service of human knowledge, human power, 
and human unity ” advocated by Mr. Wells. We can conceive 
an Ethicist, such as Mr. Wells depicts, making the best of 
the painful facts of life, but we cannot imagine him waxing 
enthusiastic over his sufferings in the interests of the hypo- 
thetical progress of Humanity. Nor, indeed, could Huxley, 
who says: 

There would be something in talk of this kind, if, in Chinese 
fashion, the present generation could pay its debts to its 
ancestors; otherwise it is not clear what compensation the 
Eohippus gets for his sorrows in the fact that some millions 
of years afterwards one of his descendants wins the Derby. 


Man is primarily concerned with himself and with the pre- 
sent, and for that reason alone the Religion of Humanity is 
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unlikely to become the mainspring of action. Mr. Wells 
raises Humanity to the altar under the sway of a naive 
optimism which is hardly justified by history as he writes it. 
Like the tyrant of old, he strolls in the garden lopping off 
the heads of the tallest poppies—Czsar, Alexander, Charle- 
magne, Napoleon, all are made to bite the dust—and the real 
lesson of his history seems to be trust in God rather than 
faith in man. 

There is unfortunately no automatic register for the facts 
of history. They must pass through the mould of the his- 
torian’s mind, and take the impress of his personality. We 
know of no history in which the personal equation is so pro- 
nounced as in this work of Mr. Wells. We have here not so 
much a record of human affairs as the vision of an artist en- 
raptured with the pageant of the ages; the passion of a 
democrat railing at kings and princes; the wail of a pacifist 
over the strifes of men; and in it all and through it all, the 
spirit of emancipation chafing at all restraint. This spirit 
is in some measure responsible for his attitude to the Catholic 
Church, but his marked antagonism has deeper roots. A 
Church which is semper eadem cannot well be made to har- 
monize with a philosophy of change, and Mr. Wells is the 
Heraclitus of History proclaiming universal flux. The bur- 
den of his message is that nothing continueth in one stay— 
everything is in process of becoming something else. Yet 
if we are to reason at all, there must be immutable prin- 
ciples of thought, as the most thorough-going evolutionist 
tacitly admits when he builds his theories upon them. The 
principles of Catholicism are “static” only in precisely the 
same way as the principles of logic, mathematics or science 
are static—all alike limit the mind to the possession of truth. 
If for the truth she teaches the Catholic Church claims a 
divine origin, surely her claim is the more worthy of in- 
vestigation. Had Mr. Wells investigated that claim instead 
of merely brushing it aside, he might perchance have found 
that unifying principle of which his history stands in need ; 
he might have come to realize, even more fully than the 
Prince of Philosophers, that “the Divine it is which holds all 
things together.” 

As it is, standing afar off, he has grossly misconceived 
and ludicrously misrepresented the City of God. 

RICHARD DOWNEY. 


' Aristotle, Metaphysics, XI. 8. 











THE LEAKAGE AMONG CATHOLIC 
MERCHANT SEAMEN 


A PLEA FOR ESTABLISHING AN INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN OF CATHOLIC SAILOR MISSIONS. 


N the hope of stimulating interest in a much neglected 
I class of men, and to help to stop a constant leakage from 
the practice, if not the confession, of the Faith, may I 
bluntly ask a few pertinent questions? 
1. What are Catholics doing for the men and women of 
the Mercantile Marine? 
2. How many institutions in the world do Catholics pro- 
vide for the wandering seafaring class? 
3. What can be done a¢ once for them? 
4. How can sailor “ missions” or clubs be financed? 


I. WHAT ARE CATHOLICS DOING FOR THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE? 


We all know what has recently been done for the soldier 
and the navy man, but few can tell of similar action, in the 
past or present, for the merchant sailors, whose part in the 
Great War has not been sufficiently proclaimed. During the 
strenuous days of 1914-18 there was not much publicity con- 
cerning them, for secrecy as to their doings and their disasters 
was a necessary policy. And since then there is little to tell 
of action taken on their behalf, at least by Catholies, for, 
in truth, little or nothing has been done. But gratitude for 
their war services should at least stimulate our zeal for their 
spiritual welfare and make us now search our ways and means 
of repairing the neglect of the past. This neglect cannot be 
denied, as is proved by the answer to the following question. 


II, HOW MANY INSTITUTIONS IN THE WORLD DO CATHOLICS 
PROVIDE FOR THE WANDERING SEAFARING CLASS? 


In 1910, the Rev. Dr. M. Toll, the founder of a seamen’s 
mission in Naples, armed with the blessing of His Holiness 
Pius X., visited the world ports, and drew up, as a result, a 
list of only fourteen missions or clubs for Catholic sailors, 
some of which were quite small and unimportant. His 
ambition was to form a union of such works, and to promote 
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this he started a magazine, the Stella Maris,! which survived 
for two numbers only. Then the movement dropped, and 
after the outbreak of war in 1914, nothing more was heard 
of Dr. Toll or his schemes. By the present year, the number 
of missions for seamen has certainly not been added to, and 
some of the old ones have been closed. The poignant plaint 
issued in the first number of Ste/Za Maris still holds true: 


Too long have our sailors been left to themselves and given 
over to so many dangers of body and soul without support. 
Shall we continue to keep our hands folded idly while so many 
souls go to perdition? Just as important as the work of propa- 
gating the faith, is that of the preservation of the faith. 


Recently, the leakage to the Faith on the part of the 
Catholic sailor, has been pointed out in certain newspapers. 
In the Universe for April 30, 1920, Brother Richard Anson, 
a Benedictine Oblate of Caldey Abbey, and secretary of the 
recently-formed Sailors’ Branch of the Catholic Reading 
Guild of England,? presented a preliminary study of the posi- 
tion of sailors throughout the world. He had perforce to 
devote most of his article to describing the non-Catholic out- 
put of enthusiasm for the mariner, for he could find very little 
Catholic enterprise to chronicle. Of England he says: 


To be frank, there is only one Catholic Sailors’ Club in Great 
Britain at the present time (London, Victoria Docks), . 
without exaggeration we may say that it would have been closed 
long ago, for want of financial support, if it had not been for 
the untiring efforts of the late Count de Torre Diaz, who, until 
his death in 1918, gave it his whole-hearted support. 


Is this not a cause for shame for Catholics in England? 

The writer in the Universe did not survey specifically the 
provision for Catholic Seamen in North and South America, 
where in certain ports things are rather better. Still, there 
is not much ground for boasting when one remembers that 
in the whole of the southern continent, where Protestant 
Missions to Seamen are found in every large sea-port, nothing 
is done by the Catholics for their own people. Here is a 
second and more recent testimony of neglect. Writing in the 


1 The English magazine, Stella Maris, now the organ of the K.B.S. and 
H.B.S. Crusade, was originally started for sailors: hence the title. 

? This carries on the work begun by the Apostleship of Prayer in 1890 and the 
now defunct Seamen’s Sub-Committee of the Catholic Truth Society. 
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Catholic Times, May 15, 1920, the Rev. F. Kerr McClement, 
R.N., has this: 


The writer can only speak of conditions in the harbours of the 
near East: Mudros and Constantinople in particular, Salonika 
and the A2gean Islands, and the Black Sea ports. Naval chap- 
lains, who have worked in other parts of the world, will, however, 
he thinks, bear out his experience of hundreds of merchant ships 
that the Catholics of their crews seem to be utterly neglected, 
and live, and often die, without the help of their holy religion. 
The Navy has its chaplains and regular routine facilities. The 
Mexchant Marine has neither; the men must fend for themselves, 
and everything is against them doing so. . . . 


Father McClement then relates certain personal experi- 
ences as Naval Chaplain, visiting and ministering to, as a 
work of supererogation, the poor neglected merchant seamen. 
He comes, however, to this conclusion: 


Now this work cannot be adequately carried out on board until 
the dream be realized that a priest be stationed in each of the 
great foreign harbours, and for the work entirely—and it must 
be done in the home ports. 


He advocates, therefore, the creation of a Catholic Society 
of Port Missionaries for Merchant Seamen. . If he means by 
“missionaries” lay-people as well as clergymen, I am with 
him, for in the formation of Sailors’ Welfare Associations 
lies, no doubt, the solution of the difficulty. I have since 
received the following from another British Naval Chaplain: 


It is high time for something to be done for our Mercantile 
Marine in our principal ports. A whole-time chaplain is needed 
in each port, and he would find plenty to do, 1 regard it as a 
great neglect on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities not to 
move more in the matter. A priest with the saving grace of 
tact would be welcome in every ship, and would do much good, 
especialiy among the stokers. But may I suggest that a great 
deal could be done by a whole-time “ lay-priest ” or social service 
worker? He, as manager, and the chaplain (part time), é.e., for 
spirituai purposes could be a happy combination, especially if 
aided by a working committee of ladies and gentlemen. 


Whatever happens, however, there should be in every home 
port a special mission, either in a church, chapel, or club, 
for the merchant seamen, for they usually sail from and return 
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to the same port, that of their origin. These men should be 
specially catered for in every large port, apart from the 
other young men’s associations of the district or parish. The 
bishop of the diocese might name a chaplain for this purpose, 
or entrust the work to a religious community, for the men need 
special treatment; they are a class and “ clannish,” different 
from landsmen, and very often shy and diffident. They need 
a special apostolate on their behalf, not only through clubs 
in their home towns, but by a chain of such in the ports of the 
seven seas and four oceans through which they wander. If 
they are not so catered for—I speak from long experience— 
they will be left helpless in soul-destroying conditions. They 
must be encouraged, when arriving at a port, to go to Mass 
and their religious duties at these missions and clubs, other- 
wise most of them will not enter a church at all, except, 
through curiosity, in some specially famous shrine at some 
foreign port. Everything is against these wanderers being as 
regular as their brothers at home. But they are men of splen- 
did metal—simple and large-hearted and fundamentally 
religious, as all seamen are. They are like big schoolboys: 
they must be guided, taken in hand, and cared for. They 
need this badly in their home ports in the first instance, but 
how much more so in a foreign country, away from observa- 
tion and deprived of the support of public opinion. They 
have manifold temptations to face; they need to have access 
to a home with a Catholic atmosphere, where they may be 
protected from the seductions of the harpies and sharks who 
lie in wait to ruin them morally and materially—who ply them 
with drink and “ dope” to wheedle them out of their money, 
so that the poor mother, wife, or children, oftentimes do not 
get a cent of their bread-winner’s deferred pay, hardly won in 
the fiery stokehole by the sweat of their brows, after a long 
voyage of several months. 

That the number of wrecks among our Catholic seamen is 
not greater than it is at present is due to the splendid work 
done by the non-Catholic sailor missions to be found in every 
port all over the world, well-equipped and staffed. Our men 
go to them regularly—small blame to them—for generally 
there is no similar institute run by Catholics as a counter- 
attraction. The unfortunate thing is that in such homes they 
either participate in heretical religious services or, at any rate, 
do not go to Catholic ones, thus becoming practically in- 
different to religion; hence one great cause of loss of faith. 
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Speaking of this, Brother Richard Anson wrote in the 
Universe: 


The greater the activity, the greater the development of all 
these (in many ways admirable) Protestant missions to seamen, 
the greater the spiritual dangers to which Catholic sailors are 
exposed, As in so many other fields, “the harvest is great but 
the labourexs are few.”’ The least we can do, if we cannot give 
our personal service or financial aid to this cause, is to pray 
that it may not be long before the Catholic sailor can find in 
every large port some shelter, some home, where he will be sure 
of meeting as warm a welcome as his non-Catholic shipmates 
now find in the various Protestant institutes described in this 
article, 


Ill. WHAT CAN BE DONE AT ONCE FOR THE MERCHANT 
SEAMEN? 


The answer to this query will come as a practical con- 
clusion to the aspirations and ideals excited by the needs of 
our Catholic sailors. Clearly Christian charity demands that 
there should be a mission in every commercial port. I would 
ask all groups who accept the statement that our men have 
been and are deplorably neglected, to set to work at once and 
start near the sailors’ paying-off places, at least a club-room, 
no matter how humble, and trust to the future to see it be- 
come something more. As reasonable grounds for such trust- 
fulness, I beg to submit a concrete precedent drawn from 
thirteen years practical experience of my own, with some con- 
structive suggestions which may help pioneers. If the Catho- 
lics of each port will listen to the call of their Faith, the 
much-desired world-wide chain of Catholic sailor missions 
would soon be an accomplished fact. 

Here in brief is the story of how one great port faced 
its responsibilities! In January, 1893, the need of special 
provision for the numerous Catholic seamen of all nation- 
alities visiting Montreal was discussed by the local branch of 
the Catholic Truth Society. A Ladies’ Committee was in- 
vited to secure finances, and on May 18, 1893, a small hired 
garret was opened as a club for sailors. A more humble be- 
ginning could not be imagined. The work was carried on 
for three years under the auspices of the C.T.S., with a 
Committee of Ladies. In 1896, the Ladies’ Board assumed 
the entire management, with the assistance of an Advisory 
Board of Gentlemen. A disused factory, at the corner of 
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St. Peter and Common Streets, was rented from the Grey 
Nuns. This was remodelled as club premises, and the work 
began to grow. Laymen used to go aboard the ships in 
port to gather the astonished Catholics together, the ladies 
were waiting at the Club to receive and entertain them, and 
the chaplain approved by the Archbishop was there to hear 
their confessions. Once a week there was a “sing-song,” 
which developed later into the regular weekly concert, which 
has gone on ever since. 

In 1897, a burial plot for Catholic seamen, dying friend- 
less away from home, was secured at Céte de Neiges, and 
Sunday Mass was started in the large hall of the Club. In 
1901, the Club was incorporated, and in 1903, the first instal- 
ment of the payment for the property was paid—the mort- 
gage being redeemed six years later. 

In 1905, a large concert-hall annex was built for the 
sailors’ concerts; and this made an admirable chapel on 
Sundays. The spiritual direction of the Club was from the 
start under the charge of the Jesuit Fathers, but the actual 
management of the Club itself is entirely lay,! most of the 
present officials having been responsible for it for many years. 
In addition, there is a very strong board of directors. Last, 
but not least, there is a large and vigorous Ladies’ Board, 
under the presidency of Lady Hingston, assisted by a chapel 
committee, who have stood by the work from the beginning. 
They give the sailors (free of charge) prayer-books, beads, 
and other articles of devotion, besides womanly sympathy and 
practical gifts, such as “ditty bags,” so much appreciated 
by men away from home influence. 

In connection with the Sunday activities, there are organ- 
ized pilgrimages to the mountain cemeteries and the sailors’ 
plots. Frequently our supporters come to the sailors’ Mass, 
which is also regularly attended by the Harbour Custom- 
House Officers, on Sunday duty. 

These special spiritual benefits are the main object, the 
ultimate raison d’étre, of Catholic Sailors’ Missions; other 
things they could get elsewhere, but in order that they should 
get these, we have given the men for twenty-seven years every 
form of social service and recreation, such as are now familiar 


1 The present President is Captain J. T. Walsh, R.N.R., general manager of 
the C.P.0.S.; the Vice-President, F. J. Hackett, M.D. ; the Hon, Treasurer, 
Mr. Bernard McNally, a prominent business man; the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
M. A. Phelan, K.C. ; and the Managing Director, the present writer. 
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srey from the recreative activities called forth by the Great War. 
rork We visit every ship in port twice a week, we arrange expedi- 
in tions, and sports contests between the vessels or with citizen 
dies teams. The Club is a post-office, a bank, an inquiry bureau, 
an employment office, and withal, “a true home away from 





and 

1ear home.” From the humble garret in which it was born the 
1g,” work has so outgrown its present embodiment that a new and 
1ich enlarged building is urgently needed, and there is a substan- 


tial sum ready as the nucleus of a building fund, to be used 
nd- when the high prices of construction drop. In 1893 we 
hired one room, now we own our well-furnished property, 





and 

In standing on 5,740 sq. ft. of ground, and we are looking for- 
tal- ward to erecting a much larger Club-house, up-to-date, and 
ort- comparing favourably with the best of non-Catholic sailor 

institutes. This is the result of Catholic zeal, faced by real 

the and pressing need, and responding bravely to the call. 

on 

a IV. HOW CAN SAILORS’ MISSIONS AND CLUBS BE FINANCED? 
ua 

the .§- Let us now consider the inevitable question: “ How do you 
urs. finance the Club? What are your sources of revenue?” 
ast, 1. By supporters or membership subscriptions from private 


rd, citizens and from merchant shipping firms (sailors pay 





pel | nothing—“ everything free”’), the collection of which is done 
ng. | in a systematic, business-like manner. 
ids, | 2. By the proceeds of thirty-two weekly sailor concerts, 
ind | given by sailor and citizen parties (church choirs, fraternal 
ted | organizations, and factory staffs). These are now famous in 
Montreal, and are a great drawing card for sailor attendance. 
an- In 1919, we realized the sum of $19,000, by the sale of 10 
yrs’ cent (and sometimes 25 cent) tickets. 
ASS, 3. By approximations allotted for the seamen’s charity 
m- concerts, held on board the great liners coming to Canada. 
This last source we did not tap all at once; it took 14 
the years of experience to learn the ropes. But we have now 
her made the claim easier for our imitators. Prove your needs, 
11d the number of your clientéle and the social service rendered, 
ery and your general efficiency, and it will be found that the 
iar ship-owners, from a sense of social justice, will be willing 
to give you a share of the public money subscribed for sea- 
r of men. Hitherto, this money has been a perquisite of non- 
my Catholic institutions simply because no Catholics applied for 


a share or had specific homes to support. It may be added that, 
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by the influence of the same sense of social justice, the Catho- 
lic Sailors’ Club of Montreal was recently reorganized by the 
Canadian Navy League and endowed with an annual sum of 
$4,000 for upkeep. 

It is by such means that the Club has become a feature 
in the port, as is testified by the following extract from an 
article by the special publicity commissioner (a non-Catholic) 
in the recent May number of 74e Sailor—the official organ 
of the Canadian Navy League—entitled “ A Model Club”: 


Efficiency has been the key-note of those connected with the 
Catholic Sailors’ Club, and for this reason it has become a recog- 
nized centre of influence in Montreal for the betterment and 
uplift of the maritime population and the visitors. . . . His 
Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val was so favourably impressed 
that he expressed the emphatic hope that the Catholic Sailors’ 
Club of Montreal should be a pattern for similar clubs through- 
out the world. 


It is the writer’s strong desire that the story of the success 
of this one venture may suggest the foundation or expansion 
of many similar Catholic organizations for seamen in the great 
ports of the world. No greater charity can be imagined 
than work for these members of Christ’s flock who are of 
necessity wandering and scattered sheep, and _ therefore 
especially dear to the Good Shepherd. To us He calls to 
aid Him in His care of them: shall He call in vain? 


W. H. ATHERTON. 
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LIMPIAS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION 


III. 


T HERE is some room for doubt whether the mani- 
festation with which I next propose to deal ought 
to be classified as an hallucination at all, even in the 
wider sense contemplated in these articles. It is at least 
conceivable that the vision was caused by one of those curious 
atmospheric phenomena of which we occasionally read, and 
in that case it must have had a real objective existence inde- 
pendently of the impressions of the two or three thousand 
spectators who witnessed it. But no plausible scientific ex- 
planation of the occurrence seems ever to have been sug- 
gested, and the coincidence involved, if it was merely a 
coincidence, might be described as without a parallel in all 
history. In any case, from an evidential point of view, the 
testimony upon which the fact rests is abundant, and is per- 
haps more convincing than any which we have so far 
considered. 

The manifestation to which I refer took place at Migné, a 
little township, in the Department of Vienne, four or five miles 
from the episcopal city of Poitiers, on December 17, 1826. 
A mission had been preached in the parish in connection 
with the “extraordinary” jubilee proclaimed throughout the 
world by the Holy See in that year. The close of the mission 
was celebrated by the erection and benediction of a great 
wayside cross near the west door of the church, and about 
five o’clock on that afternoon, one of the missionaries, M. 
l’Abbé Marsault, as a part of this solemn ceremony, was 
addressing a congregation of some two or three thousand 
people in the open-air. In the course of his sermon, which 
was delivered from the steps of the little calvary itself, M. 
Marsault spoke of the miraculous cross which had appeared 
to Constantine in token of his victory over Maxentius, and 
also of the conversion of Clovis after he had invoked Christ 
in his hour of need at Tolbiac. Suddenly a great luminous 
cross, quite regular in form, which appeared to be over a 
hundred feet in length and to be floating horizontally at more 
than that distance above the ground, was seen by the whole 
assembly. No detonation, no blaze of light, had heralded 
its appearance. The people, looking up into the sky as they 
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listened, saw it there, and called one another's attention to 
the prodigy. The preacher heard confusedly the murmur of 
voices, but did not understand what it meant, and was pro- 
ceeding with his sermon, when the other missioner, mounting 
the steps of the calvary, interrupted him and pointed heaven- 
wards. To quote the words of a private letter written 
shortly afterwards by Abbé Marsauit himself : 


It would be impossible to describe the intense impression pro- 
duced by this astounding vision upon the minds and hearts of 
those who were present. I can only assure you that at that 
moment I could perceive one portion of the crowd crouching 
down upon the muddy ground (couchée dans la boue) mani- 
festly terror-stricken, and the rest gaping open-mouthed with 
their arms raised towards the sky. I took the opportunity to 
entone the hymn “Vive Jésus! Vive sa croix!” and this was 
sung amid a trouble and agitation of mind which was shared by 
us all. But after a few verses, very confusedly rendered for 
want of light to read the words, I decided to lead the way into 
the church in order that those present might return thanks to 
God. 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament followed, during 
which those who remained outside noticed that the stem end 
of the cross began to disappear until stem and arms were of 
equal length. By the time the actual blessing had been given 
little or nothing of the luminous appearance remained. Five 
days afterwards, a statement of the facts, signed by fifty of 
the leading inhabitants, was drawn up and sent to the Bishop 
of Poitiers, who thereupon appointed a Commission to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the apparition. Meanwhile, 
the secular authorities also took cognizance of the matter. 
The Prefect of the Department of Vienne happened to be 
absent in Paris, and the first counsellor of the Prefecture, 
M. Desplaces-Desessarts, on December 3 Ist, forwarded to his 

! I have derived my information about the cross of Migné mainly from two 
sources—first, an excellent summary contained in the work entitled La Religion 
constatée universellement, published in 1843 anonymously, but of which the author 
was M, L. P. Machet. (The British Museum press mark is 1361. k. 11, and 
the chapter in question will be found in Vol. II. pp. 116—144.) Secondly, I 
have obtained useful help from M. Arthur Loth’s’ Le Miracle en France au 
XIXeme Siecle, pp. 33—54, Paris, 1894. The most elaborate discussion of the 
facts is that contained in the book of the Abbé Vrindts, La Croix de Migné 
vengée de l'incredulité, Paris, 1829, a volume of 532 pages with illustrations, 
This I have not been able to consult, but it has been freely used by both the 
writers just mentioned. There is a considerable bibliography of works con- 
cerned with the cross of Migné and the discussions it provoked for many years 


afterwards. Two contemporary Tracts—one approving, the other (by Le Quien 
de la Neufville) discrediting the miracle—are in the British Museum Library. 
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chief an official account of the incident, which begins as 
follows: 


Monsieur le Comte, 

I think it my duty to inform you of a very extraordinary event 
which occurred at Migné a fortnight ago, and of which between 
three and four thousand persons were witnesses. 


After referring to the occasion which had brought together 
this large gathering, and to the mention made by M.1’Abbé - 
Marsault in his sermon of the vision of Constantine and the 
conversion of Clovis, the dispatch goes on: 


Scarcely had the preacher developed this topic when a lumin- 
ous cross about 80 feet long became visible to all present. The 
sun had then set, the sky was clear and cloudless, so that every- 
one could see that this cross, lying horizontally over the little 
open space which is in front of the principal door of the church, 
was of a silver colour, staading out clearly against the blue of the 
sky, and that it was so well formed that the two arms were per- 
fectly equal in size, while the four extremities were as clean in 
outline as if they had been cut with a saw. It was so far 
detached from what we may call the firmament and so near 
the earth, that when people placed themselves close to and in 
front of the main door of the church, they saw the cross right 
over their heads, but if they moved some forty paces away, its 
direction then seemed to make an angle of 45° with the ground 
of the open space of which I have spoken. From which it 
would follow that the height of the cross above the ground was 
about a hundred feet, supposing that a pace is the equivalent 
of two feet and a half or thereabouts. However, the exactness 
of any such calculation is a matter of no consequence, for the 
cross was so near the earth that those who stood beside the calvary 
saw that portion of the cross to which the arms were attached 
on their right hand, and when they passed under the cross and 
removed a little distance off, they saw these same arms on their 
left. , 


It is evident from this and numerous other accounts still 
preserved that there had been much discussion and comparing 
of notes among the witnesses of the portent. The Commis- 
sion appointed by the Bishop to inquire into the facts included 
the Mayor of Migné, M. de Cauzon, the Vicar-General, a 
professor of theology, a notary, and what is especially note- 
worthy, a Protestant, who was then professor of physical 
science at the Collége Royal de Poitiers. The Commission 
examined a large number of witnesses, both at Migné and 
elsewhere, and they issued their formal Report on February 
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9, 1827. As they state in the course of the document, evi- 
dence was forthcoming from all sides. In some cases the 
impression produced by the vision was so deep, that even 
after a month’s interval, the deponents could not speak of 
it without tears. To quote the whole Report would be im- 
possible, but I may say that the Commission seem to me to 
have carried out their inquiry in a common-sense and 
business-like fashion, often questioning the witnesses on the 
very spot where they were standing when the cross showed 
itself. M. Boisguiraud, in particular, the Protestant pro- 
fessor of physics, was not only convinced of the fact that 
the people had seen what they declared they had seen, but 
he was impatient of all attempts to explain it away. “I do 
not hesitate,’ he afterwards said, “to challenge anyone to 
offer any natural explanation of the phenomenon; and even 
if such an explanation were forthcoming, I should neverthe- 
less still believe that the appearance of the cross was miracu- 
lous, on account of the circumstances which attended it.’ 
In the course of their Report the commissioners speak in 
emphatic terms of the moral effects produced in the township. 
Many people who had resisted all appeals made by the mis- 
sioners in connection with the exercises of the jubilee, now 
returned to those practices of religion which they had for 
many long years neglected, while others recovered their faith 
who by their conduct and conversation were well known to 
be unbelievers. With regard to the form of the appearance 
seen the commissioners say: 

In the judgment of many witnesses the limbs of the cross had 
a certain thickness, which made them seem rounded when one 
looked at them from an oblique angle, but quite square as one 
drew nearer to the vertical. Beyond this no excrescence marred 
the absolute simplicity of the outline. The cross was purely 
modelled and stood out clear against the blue of the sky. It was 
in no sense dazzling, but of an uniform colour, such that no 
witness could define it precisely or find an exact comparison. 
There was however, a general agreement in describing it as a 
silvery white, slightly tinged with pink. It follows with cer- 
tainty, from a comparison of the different depositions, that the 
cross could not have been at any considerable height in the air. 
It is even probable that it was not more than 200 feet from the 
ground. But it would be difficult to assign any more exact 
figure. The total length of the stem might have been about 
140 feet, and its breadth, though the data here are more vague, 
about three or four feet.2 


' La Religion Constatée, etc., 11. p. 140. 2 Ibid. pp. 125, 126. 
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The notes which accompany the Report show that these 
results were not arrived at by random guess work, but were 
deductions soberly drawn from the evidence available. 
Naturally such a document was much criticized. Numbers 
of French journals took the subject up and railed against 
the superstition and credulity of the clergy and populace of 
Migné. The attempts, however, which were made to offer 
any natural explanation of the phenomenon were far from 
happy. The most hopeful suggestion was that the effect was 
produced by a gigantic kite,! but all the witnesses were agreed 
that not a breath of wind was stirring, while there had been 
crowds congregated in front of the church during all the time 
of the service. Others talked of lunar or solar rainbows, 
but the distinguished astronomer, Jean Dominique Cassini, 
entering into the lists, pointed out indignantly that you could 
not have rainbows in a cloudless sky, or when the sun and 
moon, as happened in this case, were both below the horizon. 
And he concluded his letter by defying the incredulous to 
offer any natural explanation of the phenomenon. “Our 
opinion on this point,” he said, “is supported by the authority 
of many scientists who are of a standing to speak positively 
on such subjects.” It is not then altogether surprising that 
both the Bishop of the Diocese, Mgr. de Bouillé, and a few 
months later, the then Pope, Leo XII., pronounced that the 
vision could not be attributed to natural causes.* The dis- 
tinguished successor of Mgr. de Bouillé in the see of Poitiers, 
the well-known Mgr. Pie, repeatedly proclaimed his belief 
in the supernatural character of the incident, and on 
December 17, 1876, on the fiftieth anniversary of the event, 
he presided at a great function in the church of Migné, at 
which some eighty old people assisted who had themselves 
witnessed the prodigy fifty years before. 

It is curious that, apart from the well-known story of the 
apparition of the cross to Constantine in 312, a luminous 
cross appeared in Jerusalem in 351, as we learn from a letter 
written by St. Cyril at the very beginning of his episcopate. 
Writing to the Emperor Constantius, the Bishop says: 


For in these holy days of the Pentecostal season on the nones 
of May (May 7th), about the third hour, a great luminous cross 
appeared in the sky over the holy hill of Golgotha, extending 


1 This suggestion was due to the Abbé Le Quien de la Neufville. 


2 La Religion Constaté, etc., II. p. 140. 
8 Leo XII. issued two briefs, one on 18th April, 1827, and the other dated 
18th August of the same year. 
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as far as the Mount of Olives, and it was seen most plainly, 
not by one or two people alone, but by the whole population of 
the city. Nor was it, as one might be tempted to think, a cross 
conjured up by the fancy, which was quick to disappear, but 
for many hours together it hung above the earth visible to all, 
outshining with its brilliant refulgence the rays of the sun, for 
it would surely have been extinguished and effaced by them unless 
its lustre had been the more powerful. And so the whole people 
penetrated alike with awe and with joy at this heavenly portent, 
crowded at once into the church, old and young, men and women, 
even maidens from their bed-chambers, natives and foreigners, 
Christians and idolaters, and all of them as with a single voice 
proclaimed the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God, the worker of all marvels. 


I wili only add in connection with this prodigy of 
Migné that nothing in the accounts I have been able to con- 
sult would seem to suggest that any of those who were present 
on the occasion failed to see the luminous cross which was 
visible to the rest. Though the details given are not suffi- 
cient to allow me to affirm this absolutely as a fact, still I 
cannot help thinking that if there had been any notable 
minority, whose eyes were held during the manifestation, the 
sceptics who attacked it in the Press would have made capital 
out of the circumstance, so that the defenders of the miracle 
would have been forced to take notice of the argument in 
their replies. 

Let me pass now to a group of phenomena which, seeing 
that the vision was withheld from the many and granted only 
to the few, may more naturally be included under the category 
of “hallucinations.” Upon the nature and validity of the 
objective element in the perception, I do not pretend, as 
already explained, to form any conclusions. The “ hallucina- 
tion” was, however, in each case collective because it was 
shared by more than one person. Probably a very consider- 
able number of such experiences, in which the mystical 
element plays a prominent part, might be gathered together 
if sufficient time was spent upon the quest, but as we can only 
make a brief survey here, I will confine my attention to the 
visions alleged to have taken place at Pontmain (1871), 
Neuholz (1872), Marpingen (1876), Mettenbuch (1877), 
and Knock (1879). The apparition of La Salette has been 
so acrimoniously debated that it could only be dealt with 


1 Epistola ad Constantium, c. 4 (Migne, P.G. xxxiii. 1169). Some similar vision 
is mentioned in pseudo-Cyril’s Sermon on the Cross in Budge, Miscellaneous 
Coptic Texts from Upper Egypt, p. 804. 
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in a long article. The complicated but most interesting prob- 
lem of the happenings at Tilly-sur-Seulles I must reserve for 
separate treatment. 

The apparition of Our Lady at Pontmain, a village in the 
Department of Mayenne and in the diocese of Laval, took 
place on the evening of January 17, 1871, and on that 
occasion only. It was witnessed by five children, aged 
respectively 12, 11, 10, 9, and 63. Several adults, including 
the father and mother of Eugéne and Joseph Barbedette, who 
were the first to perceive it, were present while it was going 
on, but none of them could see anything. The parish priest 
and two nuns were summoned to join the little group, but 
they were equally unsuccessful. It is alleged that the 
children, without communicating with each other, gave an 
identical account of the varying phases of the vision which 
they witnessed in the air somewhere above the roof of one 
of the houses in the village. Our Lady’s dress was described, 
then the coming of a blue nimbus which surrounded her, then 
her growth in stature, then various scrolls which appeared 
and were spelt out letter by letter, viz., Mass priez mes enfants, 
Dieu nous exaucera en peu de temps, Mon fils se laisse 
toucher, then a movement of stars, then a red crucifix and 
the lighting of four candles, until finally, after about two 
hours, the vision disappeared. Many of these details must 
appear not a little fantastic, but the apparition was followed, 
we are told, by a wholly unexpected check in the German 
advance, which then threatened that particular locality, and 
by the conclusion of peace almost immediately afterwards. 
The Bishop of Laval appointed two committees to inquire into 
the facts—one of clergy and the other of three medical men 
of high professional standing. After a careful examination 
of the children and of the persons present on the occasion, 
they drew up a report, in accordance with which the Bishop 
published a pastoral letter (February 20, 1872), in which he 
declared that “the Immaculate Virgin had on January 17, 
1871, truly appeared in the village of Pontmain.” Many 
miracles are since then said to have been worked at this new 
shrine of Our Lady, and a magnificent church has been 
erected on the spot. 

The apparitions at Neuholz, Marpingen, Mettenbuch, and, 
I might add, Dittrichswald, in Ermland, bear a close family 


1 For these facts the reader may be referred to Arthur Loth, Le Miracle en 
France, pp. 227—258, and to the more exhaustive account of the Abbé E. Richard, 
which has been translated into English under the title, The Apparition of 
Pontmain, 
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resemblance to one another. They are all, from an evidential 
point of view, unsatisfactory, they all took place in remote 
country districts, during the day-time, and in the woods, and 
they continued at intervals for many weeks or months. They 
were witnessed in the first instance by children, but great 
crowds of people of all ages and conditions were drawn to 
these localities in the hope of seeing the visions or obtaining 
favours for body or soul. The accounts of the apparitions 
which the children gave abound in fantastic and most diver- 
gent details. Further, in all these cases, something of a 
political complexion was manifest, and reasonably or un- 
reasonably, the civil authorities took alarm, soldiers being 
employed to prevent access to the woods or glades where these 
visions were seen. The earliest in point of time was at 
Neuholz, also called Gereuth or Kriith, in Alsace, which in 
July, 1871, had only just passed under German rule. Three 
little children, going with a nun (aschool-Sister) for a ramble 
in the woods, declared that they saw a white figure, whose 
position and dress they described, though the nun herself 
could perceive nothing. This figure, identified with Our 
Blessed Lady, was also seen by the children to brandish a 
sword against the Prussians, and other extravagant circum- 
stances were afterwards added. For nearly a month the 
children continued to take walks in this direction almost 
daily, and always saw the apparition, though the nun was 
not so privileged. But after that time we are told that she 
also saw the figure, and in future saw it as often as she visited 
the spot. Vast crowds flocked to the neighbourhood in spite 
of the prohibition of the authorities, and for two or three 
years—so at least it was alleged—various fantastic appari- 
tions of Our Lady and the Saints showed themselves, and 
were seen by hundreds. I have, however, been unable to meet 
with any reliable discussion of the facts. No ecclesiastical 
investigation seems to have taken place. The account given 
by the Abbé Curicque in his Voix Prophétiques is unreliable,' 
for the author, though he visited the scene himself and ques- 
tioned the witnesses, was extremely credulous and uncritical. 
On the other hand, Kurtz, in his Xirchengeschichtle, is equally 
prejudiced in a hostile sense, though for the most part he 

seems to acquit the witnesses of deliberate imposture.: 
At Marpingen, not very far from Trier, in the Rheinland, 

' Voix Prophétiques, 5th Edn., I. p. 315; Il. pp. 640, seq. 

2 Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 11th Edn. 1890, Vol. IV., pp. 125, 126. 


In den meisten Fallen aber sheint es wirklich die Frucht krankhaft erregter 
Phantasie und williger Selbst-tauschung zu sein. 
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a “white lady” is said to have appeared to three children in 
July, 1876, and to have continued to show herself to them 
for some time afterwards. Their friends bade them ask her 
who she was. She spoke to them and replied: “I am she 
who was immaculately conceived” (/ch bin die unbefleckt 
LEmftjangene), an answer which seems to be a conscious 
emendation of Bernadette’s “ Je suis l'Immaculée Concep- 
tion.” Six days afterwards 20,000 people are reported to 
have flocked to Marpingen. When the crippled and infirm 
presented themselves, the children made them touch Our 
Lady’s feet, that is, they made them put their hands in the 
place where the feet of the apparition were resting, though 
they alone could see them. There are said to have been a 
large number of cures, and seventeen people, nearly all chil- 
dren, claimed to have beheld the vision. Two or three book- 
lets were written by individual priests enlarging upon these 
wonders,! but I do not know that the pilgrimage to Mar- 
pingen received any encouragement from the officials of the 
diocese. On the other hand, the civil authorities prose- 
cutecl several of the parties concerned for imposture. The 
children, it is alleged, confessed under cross-examination that 
they had invented much of what they professed to have wit- 
nessed, but they stuck to their assertion that they had seen 
a lady dressed in white. In the end, though the Court de- 
clared the whole of the manifestations to be a delusion and 
a scandal, the twenty persons accused were acquitted. 

A very similar affair began in Mettenbuch, a hamlet in 
Bavaria, in September, 1877. Here, again, three little girls 
professed to have seen Our Lady and the Infant Jesus with 
other personages of the Old and New Testaments. Thousands 
of devout believers thronged to the spot, and, in due course, 
an investigation was made by the Bishop of Regensburg, Mgr. 
von Senestrey, the result of which is thus reported in 7he 


Tablet for February 15, 1879: 


The children were taken away from their parents and placed 
in institutions conducted by Religious, upon whose discretion full 
reliance could be placed. They were examined separately, and 
were questioned by the Bishop himself. The result has been 
announced by the Bishop in a pastoral letter. He declares that 
the children have admitted that they never saw the pretended 
apparitions. He believes that the first story was put in circulation 
by a couple of the children wholly unconscious of the gravity of 

' The only one that I have seen is Marpingen und seine Gnadenmonate by a 
Priest of the diocese of Miimster, 5th Edition, Miinster, 1875. 
VOL. CXXXVI. x 
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what they were saying. But they were encouraged by other 
persons who were not acting in good faith, and were gradually 
led on to a development of their original statements. The 
Bishop has now forbidden all concourse to the place, and all 
narratives whether in print or in manuscript of the pretended 
apparitions; and he has also forbidden anyone to affirm thcir 
genuineness. . . . An excellent confirmation of the soundness 
of Mgr. von Senestrey’s judgment is perhaps furnished by a 
report that the villagers in the neighbourhood of Mettenbuch 
have expressed great dissatisfaction with it, because it will de- 
prive them of the profits which they had been drawing from 
the concourse of pilgrims flocking to the supposed holy place. 


I have quoted these cases because that of Mettenbuch in 
particular is cited by Professor Parish in his well-known book, 
Hallucinations and Illusions, as if it were a typical example 
of the religious class of collective hallucinations; but he en- 
tirely ignores the fact that the visions were inquired into and 
condemned by ecclesiastical authority. 

I am inclined to regard the apparition at Knock, in Co. 
Mayo, on August 21, 1879, as a much more satisfactory 
instance of this sort of phenomenon than any of those just 
described. Although there were two or three children among 
those who saw the figures, the children were not the first to see 
them, while all the witnesses there were in substantial agree- 
ment, though with slight divergences, in their description of 
what was seen. Altogether, the occurrence impresses me as 
an incident of the most puzzling kind, though I am far from 
thinking that its supernatural character is in any way clearly 
established. 

The priest’s housekeeper, Mary McLoughlin, was the first 
to notice the appearance of three figures on a blank wall of 
the little church of Knock. She saw them while it was still 
light, before 7 p.m., and took them for statues, supposing 
that the priest, Archdeacon Kavanagh, had bought them 
for some purpose and set them against the wall with- 
out telling her. Coming back more than an hour later 
with a woman friend, they both saw them, now as it were 
lighted up, though it was raining heavily. Other neighbours 
were summoned, a group of about a dozen in all, who later 
made formal depositions as to what they had witnessed. I 
find it very hard to believe that these people, simple folk 
of all ages—one of them, Bridget French, was 75; another, 
Patrick Walsh, 65—were deliberately lying, when they stated 
that they stood or knelt for an hour or more looking at these 


| English Edition, pp. 312, 313. 
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motionless figures and the illuminated wall of the church in 
the pouring rain. According to the Daily Telegraph corres- 
pondent, the boy Patrick Hill, “a bright and intelligent little 
fellow, about 14 years of age,” told his story clearly and 
simply to the following effect: 


“IT sometimes go out to the bog for turf and did soon the day 
of the August apparition, taking my little brother with me. When 
night came on, I went into the house of a relative, not far from 
Knock chapel. It was raining hard and very dark. While there 
someone (naming him) ran in and said, ‘Oh come up to the 
chapel, and see the Blessed Virgin against the wall!’ We all 
ran up, and saw the end of the chapel covered with light; at 
first we stood against the wall of the yard, but presently we 
got over and went up close to the gable. Then we saw the 
Blessed Virgin standing like a statue so (lifting his hands and 
eyes); on her right was St. Joseph bending towards her, and 
on her left St. John, dressed like a bishop, his left hand holding 
a book, his right raised, with two fingers pointing upwards. 

Presently there were ten or eleven of us looking, and we 
all knelt down and said Our Father and Hail Mary; then as the 
rain kept on, and we were very wet, we went away.” 

Then a lad was brought who had witnessed the appearance 
in his company. The new comer’s statement did not.agree in 
every detail with that of his predecessor but substantially both 
were in accord. . . . To the question, “ Did the figures look 
as though they were part of a picture?” this witness replied, 
“No, they stood out from the wall like statues and we seemed 
to see round them.” To the further question, “ Was the light 
on the gable a circle?” he answered “ No, it covered the wall.’"! 


From a careful examination of the spot, the Daily Zele- 
graph correspondent came to the conclusion that “the re- 
ported apparitions, however caused, could not have been, and 
therefore were not, due to a magic lantern.”” The identifica- 
tion of the figure of a Bishop in a mitre, with St. John, seems 
simply to have been derived from the explanation volun- 
teered by one of the little group of witnesses that she had seen 
a statue representing St. John which looked just like it. The 
fact that it was a wet night seems to me to add enormously 
to the difficulty of supposing that the manifestation was in 
any way got up with any fraudulent purpose. But to discuss 
the details at length would be impossible, and I must be 


‘content to leave the story as it stands without further 


comment. HERBERT THURSTON. 


' I quote this article in the Daily Telegraph from Father John MacPhilpin's 
book, The Apparitions and Miracles at Xnock, Dublin, 1880, p. 55. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


SCIENTIFIC ASSUMPTIONS. 


HE notion that there can be any real conflict between 
T Religion and Science—those terms being understood 
as expressing truth known and guaranteed primarily by God's 
revelation, and truth attained and tested by the right use of 
human faculties—is rejected by all who believe that God is 
the Author both of Nature and of the Supernatural, and that 
what He makes known in one fashion must be in harmony 
with what He makes known in the other. Whatever new 
discovery is made in regard to the physical nature of things, 
whatever record leaps to light from the story of the rocks 
or the history of man, cannot possibly upset truth which God 
has revealed in the supernatural order. And so the Catholic, 
whom the non-Catholic often pictures as obscurantist, oppos- 
ing science in dread lest the advance of learning should 
shatter or undermine his faith, is in reality the most serene 
of all believers in face of new discoveries. That does not 
mean that new discoveries may not occasion new difficulties 
regarding the faith, but since the faith—the straining of the 
finite mind and will to comprehend, grasp, and hold the 
Infinite—already bristles with difficulties, the addition of 
others makes no difference. Only the Catholic theory of the 
relation of Church to Bible, as Mr. Mallock has long ago 
pointed out, is untouched and untroubled by the progress of 
science, whereas in non-Catholic hands the Bible has lost its 
authority, and its place is taken by the variable conclusions 
of scientific experts. 

These familiar facts have lately been re-emphasized on 
occasion of a sermon preached by Canon Barnes of West- 
minster at the Cardiff meeting of the British Association. 
The Canon, who is a distinguished mathematician, a Doctor 
of Science, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, said that 
modern scientific “ investigation and speculation”’ had made 
it necessary for “ Christian thinkers’ to abandon the doctrine 
of the Fall and the arguments deduced from it by .theo- 
logians “from St. Paul downwards.” With the doctrine of 
the Fall, of course, naturally goes the doctrine of Redemp- 
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tion, but so many doctrines formerly thought essential to 
Christianity have been abandoned by Anglican theologians 
that, in the words of a cheery “ Parish Clergyman”’ in Zhe 
Times for September 1 ith: 


Many of the clergy must be asking themselves: Why this dis- 
cussion about Canon Barnes's excellent sermon on “ The Fall’? 
There is nothing in his discourse, as he would be the first to 
confess, that has not been said over and over again from many 
pulpits and that may not be found set out in plain terms in easily 
accessible books and journals by theological writers whose loyalty. 
to Christianity no one would impugn. 


What is left of Christianity when the Fall of Man is con- 
sidered a myth, and therefore all the soteriological doctrine 
connected with it becomes baseless and false, our “ Parish 
Clergyman”’ does not tell us. The lack of any consistent 
theory of Biblical inspiration, and especially the lack of any 
final authority to interpret divine revelation, has led non- 
Catholics generally, whether they are scholars like Canon 
Barnes or mere “men in the street,” freely to discard the 
Scriptures as a record of the origin of the Universe, and to 
turn to the theories which scientific men frame to account 
for observed facts. But since, as we have said, truth cannot 
contradict truth, the sacred records rightly interpreted must 
be in harmony with properly established facts and their 
logical inferences. No Catholic feels himself called upon 
by his faith to reject any fact of science, although he must 
reject @ priori many of the theories formed to explain them, 
as being contrary to the facts of revelation. The notion that 
“faith” has constantly to change to keep in accord with the 
variations of secular knowledge, shows how little the charac- 
ter of revelation is understood outside the Church. Non- 
Catholics are often rationalists without knowing it: their 
acceptance of dogma depends on whether it can be experi- 
mentally verified: their intellect is the measure of their 
“ beliefs.” 

Dr. Barnes thinks that the established facts of science make 
it impossible for the candid Christian to believe that there 
was any Fall and any Redemption. Yet other eminent 
scientists, confronted with the same facts, find no real contra- 
diction between them and those great Christian dogmas. The 
late Father John Gerard, who wrote so copiously and well in 
this Review about the unwarranted claims of certain scientists, 
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constantly pointed out the insufficient evidence upon which 
theories in conflict with revelation are invariably based,' yet 
he found nothing in those other modified theories of evolution, 
which are solidly established, to affect revealed truth. A 
still more expert witness, Father Eric Wasmann, S.J., de- 
clares it Zer se not improbable, Genesis notwithstanding, that 
God should have made use of natural evolutionary original 
causes in the production of man’s body, though adequate proofs 
are still wanting. Professor Windle, whose high authority 
Canon Barnes himself must recognize, has written a large 
and valuable book* expressly to show the entire compati- 
bility of Christian dogma with ascertained scientific dis- 
coveries, though not, in many cases, with the deductions 
drawn from them. And lately, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, 
equipped with no specialized knowledge, but with what is 
much more rare, an acute sense of the value of evidence 
and a remorseless logic, has been running amok amongst the 
pseudo-scientists and ultra-Darwinians, and in his lively 
fashion, has exposed the frequent fallacies of the scientific 
dogmatists. The fact is that most Christians are evolutionists 
up to a certain point: they hold what the evidence proves, and 
they are prepared to hold what it seems to suggest. But they 
also see how largely guess and speculation enter into so-called 
scientific convictions. For instance, there is no proof forth- 
coming as yet of the animal descent of man, and though 
Canon Barnes, in a subsequent sermon, said that “so far as 
he was aware, no Bishop, no Nonconformist divine, no scholar 
or man of science of eminence had come forward to deny 
explicitly that man is descended from the lower animals or 
to assert that the Fall was an historical fact,” by that dictum 
he only indicates the limitations of his awareness. At 
any rate, the whole of the Church Catholic, containing not 
a few bishops, divines, scientific men, and scholars, unani- 
mously asserts the historicity of the Fall, and the special 
creation of the human soul, and is calmly awaiting what is not 
likely to be produced, viz., adequate evidence from palzon- 
tology—the only possible source—of the animal descent of 
man’s body, before modifying her traditional interpretation 
—or interpretations, for there are more than one—of the First 
Book of Genesis. 
J.K. 
' See his well-known exposure of Haeckel, The Old Riddle and the Newest 


Answer (Longmans). 
2 The Church and Science (C.T.S.). 
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SPIRITUALISM AND THE CHILD. 


E are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, a writer on ethical subjects, who, as some 
of our readers may know, commands a very wide hearing 
amongst the more thoughtful and religious-minded public 
of this still partially Christian country, for the communica- 
tion of a copy of his new book, Black Odjects.1 Though 
both the title and the pictorial cover may seem rather lurid 
to the fastidious critic, still Mr. Kernahan is out to gain the 
attention of the masses, and he knows better than we can 
tell him what is needful to accomplish the purpose he has in 
view. With the general spirit of his indictment we are in the 
fullest agreement, and in particular we strongly endorse the 
appeal which he makes in his final chapter to protect, at 
any rate, our children from the contamination of spiritualistic 
influences. There is, as he points out, a sort of itch among 
professed believers in spirit communication to drag the chil- 
dsen into it. Advertisements announcing children’s services 
may be found in almost every journal devoted to the cult. 
This is nothing new. Years ago the leaders in the movement 
claimed credit for the excellence of their Lyceum manuals 
for the young. But as Mr. Kernahan says: 


Children, it seems, are not only to be used for experimental 
purposes by Spiritualists, but are also to be initiated into the 
mystery of occult rites. Men and women have admittedly 
the right to please themselves in the matter of giving themselves 
over to occult influences, and have the right also to do the same 
if they so choose with their little children. But that little 
children should be made the subject of occult experiment 
of any sort seems to me monstrous. The inevitable phy- 
sical, to say nothing of the possible moral, effect which may 
result, will be none the less real because much of it must neces- 
sarily remain unknown, When Spiritualists of Sir Oliver Lodge's 
high standing thus countenance experiments in telepathy on 
children—who is to say what experiments may not be attempted 
in the privacy of their own homes by thoughtless and foolish 
men and women? 


And in the concluding words of his book the writer adds: 
I cannot hope to carry conviction to all, but to those who feel 


' “ Black Objects” : plain speaking and painful facts about Spiritualism. By 
Coulson Kernahan. Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 1920. Price, 3s. 
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that what is said, in this last chapter at least, is true, 1 appeal to 
do, what one man, one woman, can to compel Spiritualism to 
keep the foul hand of so called “ experiment ”’ off the child. 


To illustrate his meaning Mr. Kernahan quotes at some 
length and with due acknowledgment the account given in 
these pages some months back (February, 1920) of the 
terrible end of Maggie and Katie Fox, “the Founders of 
Modern Spiritualism.” As children they had been subjected 
to these evil influences, and, however it came about, the fact 
is undeniable that in later life they were ruined body and 
soul. Possibly our ally in this campaign does not know that 
Kate Fox (Mrs. Jencken), when she herself became a mother, 
seems to have done everything in her power both to develop 
and advertise to the world the mediumistic powers of her 
offspring from the very earliest age. The spiritualistic 
journals of the period are full of the marvellous doings of 
little Ferdy, who at two years old, was already, so it is stated, 
a writing medium. Even at his baptism the spirits inter- 
vened. Here is the account given in The Spiritualist (news- 
paper) for June 9, 1876: 


Last Sunday, 3rd June, at 6 p.m., the two medial children of 
the well-known Kate Fox (now Mrs. Jencken) were christened 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, in the City of London, by the Rev. Dr. 
Irons. The sponsors of the eldest boy, whose name is familiar 
to the public as the baby medium Ferdy, were Mr. J. Enmore 
Jones and Mrs. Irons. 


Various people of distinction are named as having assisted 
at the ceremony, including “ Mrs. Ker, sister of Alfred Tenny- 
son, the Poet Laureate.’”’ In spite of Mrs. Jencken’s efforts, 
made in accordance with her promise to Dr. Irons, to keep 
the spirits quiet: 


they came and in a subdued manner rapped in response to the 
intoning and reading of the service. In the course of the even- 
ing, the spirits with unusually powerful raps, by way of re- 
action from previous restraint, gave the following message to 
Mr. Jencken: “Good will come from this baptism; still we do 
not consider it all important for the saving of souls. Your first- 
born will some day be the instrument of bringing Spiritualism 
into that church, and many churches of England; therefore this 
christening will do great good—Your Father.”’ 


The children had afterwards to be taken from their mother 
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when she became a confirmed drunkard.' As to their ultimate 
fate we have no information to give, but they certainly have 
not fulfilled the prophecy thus made. The pitiful thing is 
that the leading journals of spiritualism should not have 
hesitated to chronicle these things as if they were so many 
proofs of the exalted mission of the new teaching. 

H.T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


: At the time of writing there is little sign 
Tere of isf 1 the coal dis- 
pein of a satisfactory settlement to the coal d 
the Coal Dispute. Pute- We do not think that the miners have 
been hitherto able to show any real justifica- 
tion for the desperate and wasteful resort of a strike. The final 
point of dispute, as in all these quarrels between Labour and 
Capital, is whether the product, é.e., the profits of the coal trade, 
are fairly divided between the two factors of production. The 
question as to whether the profits themselves are fair to the con- 
sumer does not really enter in, although the miners made a 
reduction in price a part of their original demand. The on- 
lookers get little help from the production of figures, for the 
figures on both sides are being used to support a case. The 
disputants ignore the arguments that tell against them or weaken 
their contention. There is no apparent disposition anywhere 
to seek justice pure and simple, whatever the consequences. Or 
rather the two parties have different ideas of justice. The 
miners, or their leaders, think the capitalist system itself is 
unjust, so far as it is applied to coal-mining: the owners see 
nothing wrong in selling at a profit what is theirs by legally 
recognized titles, and what they have paid to bring to the surface 
and make otherwise marketable. _Christian ethics, whilst not 
condemning capitalism, have much to say to the owner as to what 
is a reasonable profit and what is a just wage. And if only the 
miners were prudent and well-informed, they would join issue 
with capitalism, not on the score of the injustice of its existence, 
but on the score of the frequent injustice of its action. On that 
firm ground they might wage successful warfare, for they would 
be fighting for human rights and basing their claims upon the 
inalienable dignity of human personality, not on the exploded 
shibboleths of Karl Marx. Opposed as they are in their desire 
‘ When Miss Kate Fox was married to Mr. Jencken on December 14, 1872, 
raps were heard endorsing the responses in the marriage service, while at the 
wedding breakfast the spirits grew rampant. <A toast was drunk to “our in- 
visible friends,” and thereupon “ the breakfast table, though groaning beneath 
a richly-served and handsomely-laid repast and a huge wedding cake, was 
repeatedly raised off the floor.’ All this is seriously recorded in The Medium 
and Daybreak, January 3, 1873, p. 4. 
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for a change of status, a recognition that they are God's creatures 
and not mere servants of Mammon, by the colossal dead weight 
of tradition and the active forces of nearly the entire press, we 
can understand how, in very despair of reaching the public con- 
science by argument, they should be tempted to strike and thus 
to show the community how essential they are to its welfare, and 
how rightful are their claims to consideration. 


. It is to prevent such a catastrophe, as well 
The — as on general grounds of Christian duty, that 
Partisan Press. “€ deprecate the animus shown by the bulk of 
the press against the miners and against 
Labour as a whole in this crisis. The press is owned by the 
capitalists and must of course echo their views, but even they, 
in their own self-interest, should avoid antagonizing those on 
whom their wealth in the long run depends. The hope of the 
future lies in the cordial co-operation of all sections of the 
population and the development of a sense of common citizen- 
ship. That can never be realized until there is a better division 
of common burdens, or a fuller recognition of the claims of 
those on whom they press most heavily. Yet the press speaks 
of the miners’ demand for higher wages as greedy and sordid; 
it contrasts their pay at present with that before the war, but 
does not ask whether the pre-war wage was adequate nor take 
account of the depreciation of money-values; it rates them for 
idleness as if they alone should work, and in a hundred similar 
ways darkens counsel by indiscriminate abuse. And all the while 
this same press chronicles without rebuke the comings and goings, 
the waste and luxury, nay, the crimes and follies of the “leisured”’ 
class, the idle rich, who not only do nothing for the good of the 
community which assures them the peaceful possession of their 
wealth, but by the bad example of their extravagance and 
pleasure-seeking are a source of moral degradation. What 
wonder that the few papers which represent Labour are filled 
with bitterness and resentment, and see no remedy for these 
diseases of capitalism save its entire overthrow. Unredressed 
injustice is hard enough to bear, but when to injustice are added 
the insults of the partisan press, men are: simply asking for a 
revolution. 


; Labour will never be reconciled until its unique 
Right and Wrong tei . . aie 
Views of claims to the consideration of the community 
Labour Claims. 2r¢ admitted and granted, until the appallingly 
unjust, because man-made, lack of access to 

the goods of this life, whether material or spiritual, is remedied, 
until, in a word, human welfare is not sacrificed, as it were on 
principle, to the making of excessive wealth. We say on prin- 
ciple, for the whole trend of remedial legislation is directed 
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to making the worker merely a better machine instead of to 
putting within his reach the means of living a human life. That 
seems to be the spirit in which our Ministry of Health was 
founded, and it expresses itself with quite brutal candour in a 
scheme described in 7he Zimes for September 18th under the 
unblushing caption, ‘“‘Human Machinery.” The idea js to set 
up a Chair of Industrial Medicine “to train doctors in the care 
of the human machinery, much as engineers are trained to look 
after the machines in factories."" The result will be, continues 
The Times Medical Correspondent complacently, “a department 
having the welfare and health of our working community as its 
special care.” That many distinguished people should father this 
servile scheme, and that our chief paper should announce it 
with implicit approval, shows the mentality that the poor worker 
is up against. He is looked upon and is to be treated as a 
machine, to be kept in good working order by the State in his em- 
ployers’ interest. The notion that he is a free man, entitled 
to look after his own welfare and health, to have a voice in the 
conditions of his labour, to proportion toil to recreation, to de- 
velop his mind by education and travel, to rear and provide 
decently for a family—that notion would strike the old-style 
capitalist as something absurd and grotesque. Yet that notion 
is going to prevail, even though the whole capitalist system has 
to be wrecked in the process. 


How much wiser then for newspaper owners 

“aoe to instruct their scribes to make peace with 
Abuses. Labour, to have done with insolent personali- 

ties and imputations of base motives, to study 

Labour’s case in the light of the new ideas to which the overthrow 
of militarism has given birth. We cannot have despotism in 
industry and democracy in politics. The men who fought for 
national liberty are no longer willing to be slaves in their own 
country. For he who is forced by the fear of starvation to sell 
his labour to another on terms that do not secure him a decent 
living, or allow him any say as to the conditions of his work, 
is practically a slave. In a striking article published in our 
contemporary Studies) Dr. John A. Ryan deplores the fatuity 
with which Capital and Labour continue to ignore their common 
interests, which, jointly pursued, would bring prosperity to both, 
and, in the interests or in the grip of an autocratic system, 
engage in a perpetual and debilitating quarrel. That system 
postulates that those who own and those who use the tools of 
production should form distinct classes, that the owners should 
be few and free and have the chance of growing indefinitely 
rich, that the users should be many, necessitous, dependent, and 


‘ “The Democratic Transformation of Industry,’ September, 1920, p. 383 
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controlled. In this system, which emphasizes diversity of in- 
terest, and provides the worker with little direct incentive to 
do his best, the production of wealth, their common interest, 
is hampered, and constant strife is set up as to the just division 
of what is produced. The remedy which Dr. Ryan suggests, 
and which Capital should welcome as the one means of averting 
catastrophe, is to admit Labour to a share in the management and 
the profits of industry, and thus to give the worker, what the 
capitalist already possesses, a measure of independence, security 
and self-respect, a certain social and political status which is 
altogether beyond the reach of the mere wage-slave. ‘This is 
Christianity, which stands for the dignity of the human soul, 
To those who read the signs of the times aright it is also the 
merest common sense. Capital, to save its own existence, must 
part with its autocracy and its monopoly of profits. That is 
part of the “new order” which the world is looking for as a 
result of the war, 


Whilst we theorize, the workers of Italy have 


— been acting. With the approval of the Italian 
i ae a Confederation of Labour and, what is more 


significant, with the toleration of the Govern- 
ment, the employees of the metal industries of the country, num- 
bering some 400,000 men, on August 30th assumed control 
of the factories, and have only withdrawn on the Government's 
undertaking to frame a Bill, giving the workers a direct share 
in the administration of the businesses in which they labour. 
An agreement with the representatives of Capital was signed in 
Rome on September 20th. Asa result, reports Mr. Ward Price,! 


the experiences of the last fortnight have taught both the 
big industrial magnates and the workers that their interests 
are very closely allied, and the issue of the present lock- 
out of employers by the workmen will probably be that 
Italy will take the lead in a nation-wide scheme of profit- 
sharing and co-direction which will be a most instructive 
experiment for the rest of the world. 


’ 


If only Italian Labour can control its communistic “left wing,’ 
out for the class war and revolution, and if only the capitalists 
are sincere and thorough in their concessions, and, finally, if only 
the Government observes equity in its new industrial legislation, 
the experiment may well prove the dawn of a new era. In 
modern industry the worker has no joy in his work, no care for 
its perfection. The medizval artisan was always more or less 
of an artist, the modern is commonly a cog in a machine. But 
give him a direct interest in good workmanship, set him in 
healthy surroundings, free him from the compulsion of poverty, 


1 Daily Mail, September 2tst. 
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let him feel that he can secure decent conditions of work, and 
that his application results in his advantage, then one may hope 
for a thoroughly united State. Besides the loss of proper liberty 
which it connotes, the wage-system, unsupplemented by personal 
property of some sort, is exposed to two radical defects,—in- 
sufficiency and insecurity. The “living wage ” as hitherto under- 
stood, is not a real family wage: the State has taken the place of 
the parent in providing education, medical assistance, even food. 
And the spectre of unemployment is ever haunting the property- 
less wage-earner. There must be something fundamentally un- 
sound in an industrial system which, at a time when four years’ 
war-wastage has created a desperate need of increased produc- 
tion everywhere, cannot find employment for hundreds of 
thousands of would-be workers, and which at all times demands 
a reserve of casual labour to meet emergencies. It is the first 
duty of our politicians and economists, in conjunction with our 
workers, to find out what is wrong and to allow no “ vested in- 
terest: " to defer the remedy. 

The need for a statutory limitation of profits, 
be some legal device to curb a covetousness which 
of this Evil. has escaped in these pagan times from the 

check of conscience, becomes every day more 

pressing if the capitalist system is to be saved. Such sayings 
as that recently uttered by Sir Marcus Samuel—*‘ the price of 
an article is whatever it will fetch ’"—would be universally scouted 
as immoral in a really Christian community. Unhappily there 
is nowadays no authoritative definition of a fair profit, such as 
the medizval economists with the sanction of the Church suc- 
ceeded in propounding. Hence the capitalist has no scruple in 
taking all he can get after paying the contract wage and other 
expenses of production, even though his gains bear no just pro- 
portion to the labour he expends or the risks he runs or the ad- 
vantages he forgoes. And when he is lucky enough to have 
found or created a quasi-monopoly, then his gains are too often 
made out of the necessities of others who, because they muws/ 
have the goods he provides, are obliged to pay him what he 
asks, Let us take an example provided by the coal trade. Noth- 
ing has better illustrated the atrophy of the public conscience 
in this matter than the ready acquiescence with which all parties 
have greeted the phenomenal price of export coal, a price that 
produces the very surplus, for their shares in which miners, coal- 
owners and State are fiercely contending. Now the coal that 
is sold abroad averages about £5 a ton exclusive of freightage: 
that sold at home about £3 aton. But whether sold abroad or 
at home, the coal costs the same to produce. Why then the differ- 
ence in price? It is because France has lost so much of her native 
supply of coal whilst fighting for our common liberties that we 
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are able to exact from her that enhanced price: it is because 
we cannot sell to other countries at a less price than to France 
that we can bleed them also to the same extent. Professor 
Henry Clay, of Oxford, appositely remarks in this connection 
“that profiteering is no more respectable in a nation than in 
an individual,’? yet Sir Robert Horne, so far from recognizing 
it as profiteering, calls the export price “the adventitious prokt 
due to the abnormal condition of the export market,” which 
certainly sounds better than saying “due to the desperate needs 
into which the war has plunged our Allies.” 
That these same Allies, given occasion, would 
The ie Factors do the same to us, as, for instance, the Anglo- 
Geen. American Oil Trust is doing at the moment in 
the case of petrol, pleading in justification the 
iron “law of supply and demand,’? does not excuse the practice. 
Unless the doctrine of a fair price for necessary goods is re- 
stored to modern economics, there will never be industrial peace 
or real national prosperity. People that want luxuries may be 
asked what are literally “fancy” prices for them, but the Govern- 
ment that does not protect its citizens from profiteering in food 
and clothing, and the necessities of life, is failing in its duty. 
It is a sure instinct that fixes on fuel as the one commodity in 
which profiteering should by all means be checked. If the 
vicious circle of inflated prices is to be broken at all, it will be 
broken most surely and speedily in the price of that article 
which enters into the cost of nearly every other. But a legally 
limited and moderate profit is not the only thing required to 
make coal cheap. There must be also abundant production, and 
here is the crux. Various causes, moral and material, operate 
to lessen production of coal. There is doubtless slackness on 
the part of some miners, inevitable when work is paid by shift 
and not by the amount hewn, but it is not fair journalism to 
ascribe lower production to that alone: there is exhaustion of 
seams and increasing distances from the shafts; there is short- 
age of wagons and defects of apparatus generally; there is also 
said to be artificial scarcity, brought about in different ways lest 
the supply should be too ample. Some means must be devised in 
the interests of the community whereby these obstacles may be 
overcome. Guaranteed profits on the one hand and guaranteed 
wages on the other clearly do not assist production. 


The hunger-strikes in Cork and Brixton, 

The Hunger- which have already lasted for a phenomenal 
Strike. time, but which will probably have found issue 

one way or the other before these words are 

published, have raised in an acute form a difficult point of ethics. 


1 See The Times, September 17, 1920. 2 Ibid., September 22, 1920, 
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About the good faith of the strikers there seems no reason to 
doubt. Christian men in their senses do not freely go to meet 
their Judge whilst conscious they are violating one of His most 
solemn commandments, It is as being in good faith and, there- 
fore, willing to cease abstaining from food if convinced that such 


- abstention was unlawful, that the strikers are being admitted to 


the Sacraments. The question of the sinfulness of abstention 
in the circumstances is disputed, but not, be it noted, the sinful- 
ness of suicide or “ direct killing of oneself.” That is forbidden 
by the Fifth Commandment, and no Catholic could possibly dis- 
pute the fact. And so the gibe of the Church Times about the 
diversity of opinion on this moral point shown by Catholic theo- 
logians, for all their boasted uniformity of doctrine, is wide of 
the mark. It is not the doctrine that is in question but its applic- 
ability to a particular case. And this particular case must be 
viewed in all its ethical features—act, aim, results, and their 
various relations. It is diversity of view about some of these 
features that dictates different conclusions. Relying on the cer- 
tain fact that there are circumstances wherein one is allowed, 
not directly to take life, but to omit the ordinary means of pre- 
serving it, some have found these justifying circumstances 
in the present case: others, again, deny the parallel between 
this and the cases commonly cited as illustrations. The hunger- 
striker’s object may vary: if he wants to cast obloquy upon his 
gaolers, then his death js a means to that end: if he wants to 
secure his release, then his death would defeat his object. Again, 
the mere voluntary endurance of hunger for a good cause has an 
immediate moral effect, and the striker may intend that. Thus the 
solution will vary with the individual case, and there will gener- 
ally be room for dispute, as indeed we find in the matter before 
us. The difficulty, of course, only occurs in the case of those who, 
being innocent, are suffering unjust imprisonment. 


The Morning Post ranks as one of the bitterest 

Secret opponents of the Catholic ideal in this country. 
Societies. All non-Catholic papers, indeed, in so far as 
they do not accept the claims of the Catholic 

Church, must reject them: they cannot merely be ignored. But 
the Morning Post, in its preoccupation for the welfare of the 
British Commonwealth, has frequently followed the Protestant 
gutter-press in assuming that the Catholic Church is the natural 
enemy of that Commonwealth. It is all the more interesting, 
therefore, to find that same journal coming out strongly, if im- 
plicitly, on the side of the Church in her condemnation of secret 
societies, When Freemasonry overthrew the Portuguese mon- 
archy, or when the infamous Ferrer raised the standard of 
anarchy in Spain, the English secular press took in the main 
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an anti-clerical standpoint in its descriptions of what had oc- 
curred. The next house was not yet on fire. But now there is 
a blaze in Russia, Germany, and Hungary, and, in spite of the 
moat of the North Sea, the flames are coming unpleasantly near. 
There are Bolshevists already in England: the Red Revolution 
may be studied close at hand: the results of shaking off the 
moderating influence of the Church, so favourable to freedom, 
so intolerant of licence, are seen in a general revolt against all 
authority. And the Morning Post, reasonably enough, is be- 
ginning to tremble for the Empire. Hence it has recently drawn 
attention to the existence and activities and international char- 
acter of those various secret societies, which originated in 
Lutheran Germany, spread into France, engineered the revolu- 
tion there, and have been active, generally under the mask of 
Freemasonry, in fomenting European anarchy till this very day. 
They cannot be successfully opposed or finally overcome by mere 
material force. They are the embodiment of undisciplined 
human passions, the association of all the de-Christianized or 
anti-Christian elements of society, which can only be effectually 
brought into control again by religion, .e., by conscience taught 
its duty by revelation and enabled to fulfil it by grace. And 
the Morning Post would be only wise in supporting, instead of 
attacking, the one institution in the world which can teach super- 
natural religion and enable men to practise it. 


Attack, alas! is the policy, not only of certain 
Pp The newspapers but of various aggressive Pro- 
roselytizer — ‘ P , 
Abroad. testant societies, chiefly American, which in the 
war-stricken regions of Europe are waging 
another war against the Church of Christ. The Civi/¢d gives a 
painful account of the open or thinly-veiled “souperism” car- 
ried on in Italy by Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and the Y.M.C.A.. 
which last-named body has apparently departed from the reli- 
gious neutrality it professed during the war. The religious in- 
fluence of these organizations is purely destructive, and their 
success is that of all proselytizers: they pervert the innocent and 
ignorant, and turn weak or bad Catholics into anti-clericals. It 
is a curious instance of human inconsistency that those very bodies 
which are disintegrating visibly at home should, like Mrs. Jellyby, 
turn their eyes abroad and waste their resources in attacking 
the one body which cannot be disintegrated. The “ Inter-Church 
World Movement,” “ The World Survey Conference,”’ and similar 
proselytizing agencies will, no doubt succeed in swelling the ranks 
of continental agnostics, but they cannot save their own con- 
stituent bodies at home from dissolution. In vain have American 
Protestants formed a “ Federation of the Churches of Christ” 
to maintain at least the semblance of united action if not of 
identical belief. The fission of the sects goes on. Dr. Drake, 
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in the Biblical World for March, narrates that a certain town of 
California contains 50,000 inhabitants and fifty distinct de- 
nominations. One of these was styled, simply enough, “The 
Church of God.” Subsequently, however, its members quarrelled, 
there was a secession, and, as a result, was founded “ The True 
Church of God.” But by and by these latter dissidents fell out 
amongst themselves, and thus it was that “ The Only True Church 
of God” came into being. 

But, although they cannot unite in faith and discipline or 
government, the various Protestant sects can combine, and are 
combining, to attack the one organization which, by its exclu- 
sive claim to be the Church which Christ founded, necessarily 
puts them all in the wrong. We may refer our readers again 
to the important paper read by Mr. Edward Eyre at the Congress, 
which may now be had in pamphlet form (St. Vincent’s Press) : 
there they will find a reasoned estimate of the gravity of the 
menace that confronts us and a stirring appeal for union and 
concerted action in our own body. The Church is already excel- 
lently organized : all that Catholics have to do is to remember and 
give reality to the bond which unites them, to sink all lesser 
differences in face of the coming peril, and to make the interests 
of their religion their active and permanent concern. 


In strong contrast to the vagueness and in- 
The Lambeth = decision that mark those portions of the Lam- 
Bishops on : - 
Social Reform. >¢th Conference Encyclical which concern the 
fundamentals of the faith, are the clear and 
uncompromising resolutions and reports which deal with the 
Christian attitude towards current industrial and social problems. 
The reason is plain. The Anglican Church has many theologies 
but no theology, and a Report which has to win the adhesion of 
such “ contradictories"’ as the Bishop of Zanzibar and the Bishop 
of Durham, and to achieve unity between sacerdotal and non- 
sacerdotal sects, must needs be a masterpiece of ambiguous state- 
ment. But social ills are so obvious and industrial relations so 
manifestly out-of-joint, that all intelligent men can unite in de- 
nouncing them and in showing how they can and should be 
remedied. That is what the bishops have done with regard to 
Labour and Capital, Women in Industry, Temperance, Social 
Purity, Right Use of Marriage, and kindred burning topics, in 
a manner beyond all praise, setting forth the implications of 
the Gospel spirit and the social teachings of Christianity without 
ambiguity, fear, or favour. Their treatment of these questions 
is quite in harmony with the lines of the C.S.G. “ Christian Social 
Crusade,’ so familiar to Catholic students, and it should be 
welcome to us all as putting a high, yet sound and practical 
ideal, before large sections of our fellow-citizens. The bishops 
' See a valuable survey of American Protestantism, in Etudes, Sept. 5—20; 
and also America, June 5, 1920, p. 149. 
VOL. CXXXVI. Y 
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do not allude to Pope Leo XIII.’s social teaching, which if the 
generation that first heard it had practised, the world would have 
escaped the miseries of the late war and of the present peace. 
But it is much that our Protestant friends are returning so un- 
equivocally to Catholic tradition in matters of conduct, and that 
they are now calling, like the Pope, for the reformation of that 
industrial system which the breach with Rome inaugurated. 


The bishops, as was to be expected, give cordial 
The —- support to the League of Nations as an organ 
- for securing international peace. They realize, 
as all thinking men should, the utter futility of 
any other method of maintaining peace, especially the absurdity 
of every nation aiming at being secure through being stronger 
than its rivals, or combining against some other group. But they 
recognize too the manifold imperfections of the first embodiment 
of that great Christian idea, due largely to the state of war which 
the world still suffers, and due, moreover, to the unwillingness 
of the framers of the League Constitution to discard the pre-war 
conception of necessarily rival nations, only to be kept from 
injustice by fear. None of the signatory Governments admitted 
in that document that the State is not above, but is subject to, 
law. Until that fact is made clear, the League will prove but a 
defective instrument, how very defective we learn month by 
month from the candid and searching criticism of 7o0-Day and 
To-Morrow, the journal of the “League of Nations Union.” 
Therein we are told how time and again the League is ignored 
by the diplomats, how constantly, in this way and that, the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, especially in the matter of mandates, 
are violated by interested Governments, how, once more, whilst 
disarmament is held to be the basic principle of the League, 
many of the Allies are developing their armaments both openly 
and secretly, and expecting the while that Germany will disarm. 
However, next month the Assembly of the League will meet, and 
then the peoples, as distinct from the Governments, will have the 
chance of expressing their views. We may trust that the result 
will be a final farewell to the old diplomacy, to the balance-of- 
power and fara bellum mentality, to the fostering of international 
hatred and mistrust, that is still the only policy of imperialists 
everywhere. 


Nations. 


is Telegrams from New Zealand report that a 
etry Parliamentary Committee lately recommended 

New Zealand. ¢gislation making it a statutory offence not to 
recognize the validity of marriages which are 

recognized by civil law. New Zealand seems to harbour a very 
benighted breed of bigots. During the war, we seem to remem- 
ber, they advocated—alone of civilized peoples—the conscription 
of the clergy. Now their aim is clearly to penalize the holding 
of the Catholic Faith in regard to marriage. If their meaning 
only is that no one should question the civil effects of civil law 
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marriages, they are uttering useless words: no one does dispute 
the power of the State to determine the legal effects of the mar- 
riage contract. But to claim that the State should determine 
what is and what is not the sacrament of matrimony and what 
makes it valid in the sight of God—that is the rankest Casarism 
to which no Christian can submit. Catholics will regard such a 
law as ultra vires, and treat it as a dead letter, just as they now 
treat the religious import of divorce decrees. 


It is noteworthy that the main plea in defence 


— of the wretched woman, the story of whose 
Perjury. adulteries has been polluting our degenerate 


press for the past week, was that the perjuries 
for which she was arraigned were so usual in divorce cases, and 
so universally unrequited, that it was cruel and invidious to pitch 
upon her for punishment. Perjury is one immediate and inevitable 
consequence of making divorce possible. People, who violate 
their fidelity to one another, will make no scruple to violate their 
fidelity to God, and divorce-Judges complain to no purpose, 
because the King’s Proctor takes no pains to enforce their com- 
plaints, that perjury in the divorce-court is the normal thing: a 
point which those zealots for social rectitude, the Easier Divorce 
people, would do well to note. The right administration of 
justice depends largely on regard for the sanctity of an oath, a 
regard which is fostered in the unregenerate by penalizing per- 
jury. But what are oaths to those who so lightly regard the 
sanctity of that most solemn of contracts, the marriage vow, that 
they are ready to multiply opportunities for dissolving it? 


We have learned that one half at least of the 
A Catholic plan for a Catholic Anthology, so interestingly 
Anthology. advocated by Fr. Brown, S.J., in our August 
number, is already on the verge of realiza- 
tion. The work we refer to, however, covers only the period of 
the religious troubles from B. Thomas More to Alexander Pope, 
but its compilers have discovered no less than seventy-five re- 
putable Catholic poets within these limits, apart from those who 
have left their poems but not their names upon record. We 
understand from the editors (Miss L. I. Guiney and Father G. 
Bliss, S.J.) of the forthcoming volume that biographical sketches 
of these poet-confessors, as very many of them were, and biblio- 
graphical notices of their works will constitute an important part 
of the book. It is much to be hoped that the post-war difficulties 
of publishers will not stand in the way of the early publication 
of this valuable contribution to English Catholic records, and 
not less to the literary history of our country which, like other 
departments of history, has till recently suffered from the ob- 
scurity which Catholic writers have been condemned to share with 
their other co-religionists. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Contrition, Requisites for perfect [“‘ Missionary Priest” in Jrésh Eccles?- 
astical Record, Sept., 1920, p. 203]. 

Hunger-Strike: Its Ethical Aspects [P. J. Gannon, S.J., in Studies, 
Sept., 1920, p. 448]. 

Life, The Future [J. Rickaby, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, Sept., 1920, 

253). 
¥ Mass: Divergent yet tenable views about the essence of the Sacrifice 
[Rev. J. McCormack in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1920, p. 118). 

P; Limits of Private, defined by St. Thomas [A. O’Rahilly in 
Studies, Sept., 1920, p. 337] 
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Catholic Federation in U.S.A. [J. Siedenburg, S.J., in Catholic World, 
July, 1920, p. 433: B. Elder, /dzad., Sept., 1920, p. 721]. A Project of 
Windthorst’s for International Union [E. Griselle in Aevue du Clergé 
Francats, Sept. I—15, 1920, p. 161]. 

Evolution and the data from palzontology [L. Gaia, S.J., in Crvilta 
Cattolica, Sept. 18, 1920, p. 511]. 

Freemasonry, why condemned by Church [Examiner (Bombay), August 
14, 1920, p. 521]. 

History : Its need of truth [H. Belloc in 7ad/et, Sept. 18, 25, 1920, pp. 
382, 404]. 

Indifference, Modern religious, based on ignorance [J. Debout in Revue 
Pratigue d’ Apologétigue, Sept. 1—15, 1920, p. 549]. 

a The Spoliation of the [Canon Barry in Catholic Times, Sept. 18, 
1920, 

Paseal s : “ Provincales” exposed [H. Belloc in Studies, Sept., 1920, p. 354]. 
Proselytism in Italy [Civi/td Cattolica, Sept. 4, 1920, p. 4271. 
Protestantism, American attempts to unite against the Church [J. Lorraine 

in Etudes, Sept. 5—20, 1920, p. 614]. 

Spiritualism and the Catholic Church [H. Pope, O.P., in Zcclestastical 
Review, Sept., 1920, p. 225]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
Capitalism, The Evils of [Canon W. Barry in Universe, Sept. 10, 1920, 
8] 


p. 8]. 

Friars, Results of their labours in XIIIth Century England [Rev. S. J. 
Roche in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1920, p. 135]. 

Health Ministry, No statutory or moral control in ‘is working [H. Robbins 
in Catholic Times, Sept. 11, 1920, p. 7]. 

Kinsman, Dr.: Effects of his conversion on Episcopal Church in U.S.A. 
[C. G. MacGill in Catholic World, Sept., 1920, p. 762]. 

Nationalization of Industry, Dangers of Complete [H. Somerville in 
Universe, Sept. 17, 1920, p. 8). 

Scholasticism, The Return to, in modern Philosophy [Rev. C. P. Bruehl 
in Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1920, p. 194]. 

Servile State—a way out through co-operation [Dr. J. A. Ryan in Studies, 
Sept., 1920, p. 383]. 

State Family, The [A. Mott in Blackfriars, August, 1920, p. 272]. 

Tcheco-Slovakia, Religion in [J. Boubée in Ziudes, August 20, 1920, 
p-. 463: E. Christitch in America, August 7, 1920, p. 365]. 











REVIEWS 


I—A GREAT EDUCATOR? 


FEW months ago the attention of Catholics was drawn 
A to the magnificent Notre Dame Training College of 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, for the Sisters, with fine public 
spirit, had put their extensive class-rooms at the disposal of 
the Catholic Congress for its various sectional meetings. That 
fact alone should bespeak interest in the recently-published 
Life of one who may be called the Foundress of Mount 
Pleasant, the well-known Sister Mary of St. Philip, who died 
sixteen years ago, but whose memory and influence are still 
active in the great institution which she ruled so wisely and 
so long. But the interest of the volume is by no means only 
extrinsic. It sketches for us a charming picture of an exem- 
plary Catholic household, it gives us a series of valuable 
glimpses of the emergence of English Catholicism “ from the 
catacombs ” after Emancipation, many of the great person- 
alities that made the “ Second Spring” appear in it, and most 
important of all, it narrates the struggles made by the Catho- 
lic body in England for the proper education of its children, 
both when the State neglected its proper function of securing 
that its citizens should not be illiterate, and when, with exces- 
sive and misdirected zeal, it went to the opposite extreme 
of interference. 

The father of Frances Mary Lescher, who was to be later 
Sister Mary of St. Philip, was the grandson of Laurence 
Lescher, of Kertzfeld, Alsace, two of whose sons settled in 
England in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Her 
mother belonged to an old Suffolk family. Of their seven 
children, the four daughters entered religion, and one of the 
three sons became a priest, a great tribute to their Christian 
upbringing. The career of Frances, the eldest born, divides 
aptly into three well-defined periods; her life in the world 
from 1825—1855; her life in religion till she became 
Superior at Mount Pleasant, 1855—1886, and her Superior- 
ship, which lasted till her death in 1904. It was a singu- 

| Sister Mary of St. Philip (Frances Mary Lescher), 1825—1904. By 


a Sister of Notre Dame: with an Introduction by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool. Illustrated. London: Longmans. Pp. xv. 342. Price, 18s. net. 
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larly united family in which her youth was spent, and, as 
her mother died when she was eleven, Frances gradually took 
her place in the household. Two of her younger sisters had 
followed God's call before she felt it possible to leave her 
father. Yet her thirty years of family life were all provi- 
dentially designed to fit her for God’s future purpose. Her 
pious father had always been actively interested in the pro- 
motion of Catholic schools, and she inherited his zeal. Her 
native talents, which were considerable, were assiduously 
cultivated, and she early became familiar, through her 
family’s friendship with Mr. Nasmyth Stokes, the first secre- 
tary of the Catholic Poor School Committee, appointed in 
1847, and with Mr. T. W. Allies, his successor, with the 
desperate needs of Catholic elementary education. Her own 
training was deep and thorough, including the Latin and 
English classics, and her experience widened by two different 
tours through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, of which she 
has left full and highly picturesque records. At her father’s 
house, or within the circle of his acquaintance, she met many 
of the leaders of the Catholic revival,—Wiseman, Faber, Dr. 
Gentili, Pugin, Amherst, and others—and her letters, always 
witty and well-turned, contain many charming little bits of 
portraiture or anecdote. It is interesting to read, for in- 
stance, somewhere about the late forties, that “ Female sing- 
ing in choirs is to be very speedily put an end to, and it is 
said that if possible people are to be coaxed into Gregorian.” 

It was during her visit to the Tyrol in 1847 that she seems 
definitely to have decided to leave the world, but it was not 
until August, 1853, that she was able to do so, and two 
years later she took her first vows at Namur as a Sister of 
Notre Dame. So mature was she already in mind and spirit 
that her Superiors did not hesitate to send her, one month 
after her profession, to Liverpool, in order to make provi- 
sion, under the auspices of the Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee, for the training of Catholic school-mistresses. The 
Sisters had already had, since 1851, a boarding-school at 
Mount Pleasant: this was opened in February, 1856, after 
the new staff had qualified for the Teacher’s Certificate, as 
the much-wanted Training College. Brilliant success 
crowned the first examinations of the College, success in 
large measure due to the energy and teaching-genius of the 
Mistress of Studies, who, more than any other single human 
influence, was the creator of the great school of to-day. The 
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record of her Head-Mistressship gives us not only a valuable 
insight into the principles of Catholic education, which is in 
such radical opposition to the technical and vocational train- 
ing so favoured by those who make commerce the end of life, 
but also an historical survey of Catholic educational progress 
in face of innumerable obstacles. This section of the bio- 
graphy is worthy of the most serious attention of all interested 
in the education of our children, and alone would make the 
volume an important contribution to our educational litera- 
ture. We cannot, unfortunately, treat it in any detail: His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Liverpool, appraises it adequately 
in his highly-appreciative Introduction. 

The growth of the great institution is carefully chronicled, 
each step owing much to the initiative of Sister Mary of 
St. Philip and of Sister Mary of St. Francis (Petre), one of 
her predecessors in the Superiorship, who had devoted her 
fortune to the education of the poor. In her sixty-second 
year, the Vice-Principal became herself Superior and, till her 
death sixteen years later, was even more identified with the 
fortunes of the College. In this section we read much of 
her interior spirit and its manifestation in countless good 
works, both public and domestic. But her character all the 
way through is most skilfully and consistently drawn, so that 
the reader is brought into intimate contact with a living, and 
very edifying and lovable personality. The book, which we 
heartily commend to our readers whilst congratulating the 
writer who so modestly veils her identity, is in every way 
worthy of its great theme, and should do much to hearten 
and inspire and direct British Catholics in the struggle for 
religious education still no doubt in store for them. 


2—SURREY CATHOLICISM? 


R. HYLAND commences his volume with a pleasantly- 

D imagined description of the unknown Hermit of 
Compton, for whom there was added to the village church 
there an “anchor’s hold,” a small, strongly-built cell, with 
a window towards the sanctuary. We are told of the altar 
lamp he saw burning at night, of the beautiful psalms he 
meditated upon, and of the children’s voices he heard singing 
' A Century of Persecution under Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns. From 


Contemporary Records. By the Rev. St. George Kieran Hyland, D.D. 
London : Kegan Paul. Pp. xxi. 494. Price, 21s. 1920. 
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in the services. How he worked as a carpenter by day, and 
joined in the Vespers at even. With a similar power of 
making the past live again, our author afterwards conjures up 
the Abbey at Waverley, the monks, the Chapter House, 
the Refectory, the chanting, the work, the prayer. A fourth 
chapter gives us “the Dissolution” of this celestial vision. 

No one, we are sure, will question the piety, and even the 
general fidelity to fact, of this picture. Whether, however, 
the picture is complete our learned author tells us nothing. 
Is there possibly a shadow anywhere? To what extent is 
evidence to hand, which may substantiate these happy concep- 
tions? What were the reports made at the visitations of the 
Bishops? and what of the “ Compertes”’ under Henry VIII.? 
Dr. Hyland, untroubled by the anxieties of weaker minds, 
goes straight on to the building of Loseley Hall, which now 
occupies the place in local importance once held by the Abbey, 
and for which some of the ancient structure was carted off as 
building material. 

With this turn of the page, the style changes. We are 
no longer dealing with the creative imagination, but perhaps 
with the interviewer, or cicerone. “It was a beautiful day 
in May when I called at Loseley,”’ etc., etc. We bow to the 
hostess, we are shown round, and told about the panelling 
and the pictures, but we are unfortunately not introduced 
to the library, for which Dr. Hyland was of course bound, 
and from which he has extracted the many documents which 
form the staple of his volume. 

The papers naturally reflect the character of the house 
which gathered them together. Sir William More, who built 
the hall, rose to wealth out of the spoils of the monasteries, 
and his family naturally became protagonists of the Reforma- 
tion settlement. No wonder that their papers represent but 
too weli the persecution of Catholics in Surrey and the South. 
Dr. Hyland’s inventory includes 142 heads to documents, or 
groups of documents, of this class from Loseley, and he fills 
up the collection with some 30 others from miscellaneous 
sources. The aggregate forms a first-rate collection of 
records, especially valuable for the understanding of the 
history of Surrey Catholicism, as might have been expected 
from the source whence they are drawn. So far as matter 
is concerned, they will gratify the most fastidious record col- 
lector, though he would wince at the misprints which are dis- 
tressingly frequent and grave. For example, “ Peteasse” 
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(p. 165) for St. Asaph is rather strong; and on p. 395 Lin- 
colnshire becomes Lycincpshire; on p. 370 there is a bill 
of which the last entry is £52 odd, yet the sum total which 
follows is only £42! 

From an ecclesiastic’s point of view, Dr. Hyland's con- 
fession of the Faith in season and out of season must be con- 
sidered conspicuously orthodox: but whether a mere historian 
from his standpoint would use the same adjective about the 
historical criticism employed may be doubted. The intro- 
ductory chapters, to which we have alluded, will perhaps 
seem to the latter more like a work of fiction; and an 
historical method which excludes the use even of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, of the Catholic Record 
Society, and of the Victoria County Histories, may appear 
to him something like heresy. In fine, though the purist will 
hardly pronounce Dr. Hyland’s work as quite above censure, 
the large-minded Catholic reader may nevertheless be grate- 
ful for so handsome an addition to his sources of knowledge. 





































3—TWENTY CURES AT LOURDES.! 


OME months back we reviewed the original French 
edition of Dr. de Grandmaison de Bruno’s 7wenty Cures 

at Lourdes: Medically discussed. We have now to announce 
an English translation made by two Benedictine Fathers, Dom 
Hugo Bévenot of Erdington and Dom Luke Izard of Caldey, 
the latter of whom has medical qualifications, being a 
M.R.C.S. anda L.R.C.P. It is also enriched by a preface 
from Sir Bertram Windle, whose name will always carry 
weight with English scientific readers, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic, and who testifies, as he is well able to do, to 
the change of attitude of medical opinion towards the cures 
effected at Lourdes, and their claim to be regarded—some of 
them, that is to say—as demonstratively above the power of 
unaided natural laws to account for. As we have reviewed 
this book already we do not need to do so again, but we cannot 
but express pleasure at the appearance of this English version 
of so important a volume. Its speciality is that it is written 
by a French medical man of distinction, who has selected 
twenty cases for careful examination and accepts eighteen as 
reaching the standard prescribed. The two others he 
1 Medically Discussed By Dr. F.de Grandmaison de Bruno. Authorized 


Translation. London and Edinburgh: Sands and Co. Pp. xi. 272. Price, 
7s. net. 1920. 
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examines with equal care, feeling that it is expedient to show 
what sort of cases are deemed inadmissible from that point 
of view and on what grounds. 

The accounts of the cases given are short, being intended 
for medical experts who can appreciate the significance of 
the data, and do not require to be distracted by facts and 
opinions which are useful for ordinary readers, and bear on 
the theological aspects of the cases; but these can be ascer- 
tained from other books, such as are plentiful in the growing 
literature of Lourdes. 

The volume will be particularly useful for medical 
and other scientific readers who are showing an increas- 
ing interest in the cures at Lourdes, which they are 
coming to recognize as, even at the lowest estimate, an 
unequalled store of clinical material, for the careful 
study of which the bureau des constatations offers every 
possible facility. We would recommend Catholic readers 
to call to this little book the attention of their medical 
friends, to whom they might point out particularly the cases 
of Pierre de Rudder, Gabriel Gargam, Marie Bonel, Joachime 
Dehant, Marie Lebranchu, Marie Lemarchand, and Clemen- 
tine Trouvé. The last-mentioned case is one to which ex- 
ception has been taken, because though she was cured at 
Lourdes of a tuberculous osteo-periostitis of the right heel 
on August 21, 1891, she died of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
1910. The experts are given the materials for judging 
whether, in view of the relapse or reversion after an interval 
of nineteen years, the cure of 1891 should be discredited, 
though it included not merely her restoration to health and to 
the power of walking without difficulty or impediment, but 
the sudden and complete restoration of the bonesi and 
tissues of her ankle, though it had been seriously probed and 
scraped by the surgeon whilst she was under his care. 








SHORT NOTICES 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 

HE second volume of Fr. Damen’s valuable recension of a typical Re- 
demptorist text-book of moral theology, Fr. Jos. Aertnys’ Theologia 
Moralis secundum doctrinam S. Alfonsi, tenth edition (Teulings: 7.50 fr.), 
has reached us since we noticed the first last month. Following the 
traditional order, this volume contains the treatises “de Sacramentis ” 
and “de Peenis et Indulgentiis.” Both are, of course, dealt with in the 

light of the new Codex, and the book is equipped with excellent indices. 
It would appear that the demand for Father Barrett's edition of 
Father Sabetti’s Compendium Theologiae Moralis (Herder: 27s. 6d. net) 
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is so great and constant that a new issue is called for every year. Any- 
how it is not a year since we noticed the 27th edition, and now the 28th 
is before us, slightly increased in size by the addition of recent inter- 
pretations and decrees, and increased as well in price. Founded origin- 
ally on Gury as elucidated by Ballerini, this text-book, brought thoroughly 
up to date and adapted for English-speaking countries, represents the 
garnered wisdom of many generations of moral experts. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The “ Master of Novices"’ who has written The Presence of God 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net) has searched widely both in 
ancient and modern authors for illustrations of his proposition—that the 
shortest, easiest, and safest way to salvation lies in this devotional 
practice, a proposition which recalls Father Louismet’s recent exposi+ 
tion of the universal capacity for divine contemplation. The result is a 
very interesting collection of the sayings of wise and holy men, carefully 
arranged to form an orderly development of the subject. 

A new issue of Archbishop Goodier’s lectures on our Lord, addressed 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike and called Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 3s. net), has just appeared. The 
lectures are partly historical and partly devotional and exegetical. Deep 
in thought yet simple in language, they throw fresh light on that inex- 
haustible theme, and show in what varied manner our Saviour is set for 
ruin as well as for resurrection. 

An immense amount of ascetical study and hagiological research has 
gone to the production of Les Ames Généreuses (Beauchesne: 12.00 fr. 
net), a treatise on the function of suffering in God’s providential design, 
by Father Louis Capelle, S.J. The world is fallen, has needed and been 
blessed by a Redeemer, whose merits must nevertheless be apprehended 
by the personal efforts and expiations of the redeemed. Many fail to do 
their part, but God calls elect souls to make up, by their generous accept- 
ance of more than their share, for the defects of the majority. Such are 
the propositions which our author sets out and illustrates with abundance 
of instances drawn from the lives of the Saints, especially those of the 
“great victims,” the mystics who were chosen to experience something 
of the sorrows of God-made-man. But he adds for the confirming 
of our faith a description of their reward as well, both here on 
earth and in the true life to come, proving that after all generosity is in 
the last analysis the disposition which enlightened self-interest should 
inspire. And lest these high doctrines should appal and discourage 
the faint-hearted, Father Capelle gives as a final section ‘“‘ Applications 
a l’ordinaire de la vie chrétienne,” indicating how generosity can be 
shown in small things as in great. Writing for believers who accept the 
main substance of his treatise, the author has not always selected his 
evidence from sources which can be scientifically guaranteed, but this in 
no way detracts from its utility and force. 

Father Roche writes a Preface for a book with a narrower scope than 
his own on the Children’s Eucharist, though a kindred one, viz., a 
collection of stories, called First Communion Days (Sands and Co.: 
2s. 6d. net), by a Notre Dame Sister. The tales, twelve in number, centre 
each about a separate personality, a child in some way on or about its 
first approach to the Holy Table, and some of them are pleasingly 
illustrated by Wilfred Pippet. 
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From the nature of his art, a novelist’s lessons are insinuated in- 
directly—much jam goes to his powder—but if possessed of the truth 
himself and zeal for its diffusion a connected view of it may be gathered 
from his works taken as a whole. Such a view is presented in Une 
Doctrine de Vie (Beauchesne: 7.00 fr. net), which consists in passages 
selected and classified by Dr. Henri Carriére from the voluminous writings 
of the great Catholic novelist, Henry Bordeaux. The “ Life” thus illus- 
trated is not merely the life of religion, though that has its due place, 
but varied aspects of life in the midst of this world’s activities—the 
reaction of the human mind and soul to Art and Nature, moral excel- 
lence, the affections, patriotism, the family, and so forth. It is a book 
to dip into, with the assurance of finding on every page some bright or 
penetrating thought, some apt record of experience or reflection. 

Drawing on the store-house of the Fioretti, Miss Wilmot-Buxton has 
put into simple yet slightly archaic English some fifteen little stories 
about St. Francis and events in his life, calling them A Little Book of 
St. Francis and his Brethren (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 3s. 6d.), 
which are most tastefully illustrated by M. M. Williams. 

The Path of Humility (B.O. and W.: 6s. net) is the anonymous trans- 
lation of a French work by an unnamed author. It is a profound study 
of the great virtue which is the moral foundation of all others, as faith is 
the intellectual, the virtue most directly opposed to the vice of pride 
which is the source of all sin. It follows then that to be perfect in 
humility is to be perfect absolutely, and the seeker after perfection is 
well warranted in concentrating attention on the acquisition of this quality, 
the chief characteristic of the Perfect Man. This study, which is based 
upon the model of Christ and His Mother, is arranged to form a series 
of two meditations a day for an entire month. We can imagine no better 
way of attaining to self-knowledge, which is a necessary condition for 
humility, than the conscientious use of this book for that period. 


HOMILETIC., 


The Great War brought into public notice as a statesman and a 
patriot one who was already well known by his writings as a wise 
educator and a fervent pastor, Mgr. J. Tissier, Bishop of Chalons. A 
new edition, therefore, of an early work of his, Le Bon Esprit au Collége 
(Téqui: 5.90fr., post free), first published in 1896, will be welcomed as 
showing one source at least of the wonderful response of Frenchmen to 
the call of patriotism. The various aspects of the right spirit of Christian 
youth are dwelt on—faith, discipline, union, sacrifice, charity, chivalry, 
love of country, etc., etc—and in a final discourse, one pronounced 
post bellum, on “ La Service de la Patrie,” the author takes apt occasion 
to point out how severely all these virtues had been tested during the 
war and how grandly the youth of France had stood the test. 

Wholly concerned with the lessons of the War is another work by the 
same eloquent prelate—Nos Tributs de Gloire (Téqui: 5.75 fr., post free) 
—which contains the retreat he preached at Lourdes in August, 1919, at 
the great national pilgrimage of thanksgiving to the Shrine. In eleven 
stirring addresses the Bishop shows how homage should be paid to 
each Person of the Blessed Trinity, to Mary Immaculate, to the Christian 
family, to the Church militant, and, finally, to those who had died for 
their country, on the successful issue of this last and greatest crusade, 
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and how homage best takes the shape of a Christian reconstruction of 
society. 

Another War-Bishop, Mgr. E. L. Julien, of Arras, in Vers la Victoire: 
1914-1919 (Téqui: 5.70 fr.), follows in a series of sermons and sketches 
the fortunes of the war from the start to the finish. The title suggests 
the undying confidence which animated French breasts in the darkest 
hour, and the discourses breathe an indomitable spirit. The experiences 
of the Bishop included a visit to America on the occasion of the jubilee 
of Cardinal Gibbons, and he has given an interesting sketch of his 
impressions. 

“A Priest of Mount Melleray” has done good service to Catholic 
devotion by translating from the original Latin his Father St. Bernard's 
magnificent Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles (Browne and Nolan: 
gs. net). Although the interpretation of symbol and the elaboration of 
allegory are not much to modern taste, the sanctified wisdom of the 
“mellifluous doctor,” his humanity, his practical charity, all the grace 
of his personality, so glow in these discourses that what is merely 
fanciful passes unheeded. St. Bernard wrote 86 sermons, yet did not 
cover one-fourth of his subject before his death. Half of these appear in 
the present volume. The translation is excellent, and the translator's 
notes show him to be alive to the theological bearings of the sermons. 

A three years’ course of instruction in Christian doctrine, orderly, 
exhaustive, and practical, is contained in Canon J. S. Richter’s Sunday 
School Sermonettes (Herder: tos. 6d. net). As summing up and illustrat- 
ing the catechism lesson in brief compass they will be welcomed by all 
teachers. 

Abbé Eugéne Duplessy in his second volume of Dominicales (Téqui: 
7.50 fr.), 3rd edition, does not aim at being brief: on the contrary, he 
provides for each Sunday Gospel no less than eight instructions—explan- 
atory, catechetical, moral, and so on,—whilst indicating still other sub- 
jects of discourse: so that every species of audience and occasion is 
envisaged. 

POETRY. 

We do not altogether share the friendly enthusiasm of ‘‘ Don Marquis " 
who introduces the verses which Mr. Edmund Leamy has published under 
the title of Moods and Memories (Devin-Adair Co.: $2.00 net). Mr. 
Leamy has been a soldier, and the poems that speak of his personal 
experiences are vivid and dramatic and Kiplingesque, whilst he has an 
undoubted gift of description, but the love poems are in the main con- 
ventional, and “In Lighter Vein” are trivial. 

During the war Mr. John Oxenham sent out little books of verse in- 
spired with the ideals of Christianity, and it is one of the consolations 
of that sad time of disillusionment that they sold by the hundred 
thousand. Now he has given us another, “‘ Gentlemen—The King!” 
(Methuen: 2s. net), to which we wish the same or even greater success. 
For the Monarch he celebrates is our Lord Jesus Christ, the Hope of the 
World, and in a great variety of tuneful measures he presents the chief 
features of the life and character of that King to a generation that 
sorely needs Him but blindly doesn’t want Him. 


FICTION. 


There is too much eroticism, misnamed love, too much moral un- 
healthiness, about The Rose of Jericho (Putnam's Sons: 6s.), by R. H. 
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Boucicault, to make it at all recommendable, although it is well written 
and, towards the end, ranges definitely on the side of the angels. 

Messrs. Harding and More have taken over from an American pub- 
lisher Mr. Condé B. Pallen’s Crucible Island (6s.) which we reviewed in 
November of last year. It is described as ‘‘a romance, an adventure, and 
an experiment,” and its purpose is to show how inevitably extreme 
Socialism will break down when brought counter to the primary and un- 
changing instincts of human nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It was inevitable that a history of Peterborough (S.P.C.K.: 4s. net) 
should be mainly a history of the great Abbey and Minster which 
from Anglo-Saxon times were established there. And it was doubtless 
inevitable also that such a history issued by the S.P.C.K. should take the 
Protestant view of the breach with Rome in the fourteenth century and of 
the religion which was then superseded by Protestantism in England. 
Hence it is furthermore inevitable that Catholics should have little use for 
this history of Peterborough, although its authors, K. and R. E. Roberts, 
have no doubt striven conscientiously to narrate the facts as they see 
them. The book is well brought out, and there are useful illustrations, 
maps, and plans. 

If Mr. Paul Hookham, the author of a pamphlet called The World’s 
Assize (Blackwell: 1s. 6d. net), had consulted his readers’ convenience by 
splitting up his long argument by elucidatory cross-headings, and other- 
wise making clear his standpoint and outlook, it would be easier to 
appreciate his work. But in general it is a plea for moderation and 
patience in the chaos left by the war, and as such may be recommended. 

There was a series of addresses by prominent men at Oxford towards 
the end of January this year to determine the bearing of Christianity 
towards various aspects of human life, social and individual, and some 
of these addresses may be read with profit in a pamphlet called Religion 
and Life (Blackwell: 2s. net). None of the speakers recognized the presence 
in the world of God’s great institution to preserve the authentic Christian 
teaching and to apply it to the changing needs of the age, and so all 
of them to some extent beat the air. But it is well to know what such 
cultured and earnest non-Catholics as, for instance, Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Mr.R. H. Tawney think in regard to the relations of Christianity 
and International Affairs, and Christianity and Industry. 

The earliest vernacular farce, Gammer Gurton’s Nedle (Blackwell: 
4s. 6d. net), has been edited in the “Percy Reprints” by H. J. B. 
Brett-Smith. The earliest edition known was printed in 1575, and the 
author is supposed to have been William Stevenson, Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. It is worth reading as giving a specimen of the 
conventional rustic dialogue of the time, but much more as showing the 
level both in art and taste from which Shakespeare was so soon to raise 
the English drama. 

That the chaos in Europe is repeated and intensified in Asia Minor 
is clear from the daily press. How that affects Our Smallest Ally 
(S.P.C.K.: 1s. 6d. net), the little Assyrian folk who dwell about the 
head-waters of the Tigris, is told by Dr. W. A. Wigram, who narrates 
their part in the great war and the unhappy state in which, amidst the 
welter of great interests, they are now left “under British protection.” 
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In the Preface to his Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature (Uni- 
versity Press: 8s.), Mr. Edward Bullough says that he desires “to 
present a picture of Italian thought in the nineteenth century.” The 
task was not easy; he has succeeded admirably. Every intellectual 
phase of a passionate and cultured nation in a teeming epoch is here 
represented. The work of the Risorgimento is here; including an ex- 
quisite farewell letter by Tito Speri, who, strong in the comfort of ‘“ our 
august religion,” went “to execution as to his wedding,” promising, 
in a daring and untranslatable phrase, to pray for all his friends “ al 
fianco di Dio.” Here are fragments from historians, dialect writers, 
novelists; excerpts from that piteous Lucifer,—Carducci. Here are 
strange and vivid little word-paintings by the “futurist " poets. Very 
remarkable are the nature poems of Corrado Govoni, who sings of “ the 
great fulvous solitudes of the wheat-fields,” and “the blond and patient 
death of the corn.” ‘ 

In a collection where space was so restricted, Giuseppe Prezzolini’s 
long and somewhat dreary letter, “ Ai giovani modernisti,” might well 
have been omitted, though it is rather interesting to note in it the dis- 
ingenuousness so characteristic of modernism. 

It is questionable whether Mr. Bullough has done well to divide his 
book into five sections: ‘“‘God, Nature, Italy, Life, and Thought.” His 
object was “to present coherently the many aspects of life,” but as the 
work of most of the authors appears under several of these headings, 
the result is, on the contrary, a little confusing. Nevertheless, it is a 
beautiful and inspiring volume, and one which every lover of Italy should 
possess. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The monthly publications of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation from December to May (Nos. 145—150) make ac- 
cessible many very valuable documents which the publicist will find 
necessary for the understanding of current history. We have, for 
instance, the well-known “insurance"’ agreements between the United 
States and France, and between England and France of June 23, 1919, 
and the Anglo-Persian Agreement of August 9, 1919 (No. 145); the vastly 
important International Labour Conventions and Recommendations (No. 
146); certain “‘ Bolshevist Portraits "—articles reprinted from 7he 7imes, 
which not everyone will take as “ evidence"; a memorandum issued by 
the American Foreign Office on “Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist 
Movement in Russia” (Nos. 148 and 149); and finally ‘“‘German Secret 
War Documents from June 15 to August 5, 1914,” published by the 
German Government in 1919, presumably with the intention of showing 
up the evils of secret diplomacy. Which they certainly do, for they 
contain the annotations made by the Kaiser on various documents, in- 
dicating a state of mind not far removed from mania. 

We have often called attention to the valuable apologetic matter 
contained in the fortnightly issues of the Catholic Mind (““America” Press: 
5 cents each) and regretted that they are not more readily accessible over 
here. The numbers from June 22nd to August 8th (Vol. XVIII, Nos. 
I12—15) increase that regret because of the varied interest of the papers 
collected. ‘‘ History, the Witness of Truth,” for instance (No. 12), shows 
how commonly even yet history is made the medium of falsehood. Pope 
Benedict’s Pentecost Letter on “The Re-establishment of Christian 
Peace” is printed in No. 14, as also a useful paper on “ The Ethics 
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of Strikes.” No. 15 is mainly devoted to the Bible, and shows the pro- 
vidential function of the Church is its composition, preservation, and 
interpretation. 

The latest (September) edition of the Bexhill Library Catalogue 
(Bexhill: 3s.6d. net) may be conveniently noticed here, though it is 
no longer in bulk or importance a “minor publication.” It contains 
the original catalogue, together with the four supplements of the year, 
and now runs to about 250 pages. The aim and working of the Library, 
as well as its ideals and aspirations, are excellently described by Miss 
May Bateman in Speed Up, a 4d. pamphlet which may be—and should 
be—obtained from Bexhill. 
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